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interpret 
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Directions for 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


PORTER 





no. 38 combination 


Varied as a 3-ring circus—yet oh! so compact and so economical! 
That's the Porter No. 38 Combination—a playground unit that 
packs six different kinds of funful, healthful recreation into a 
ground area of only 20 x 30 feet! Just look at the variety— 
Two Standard See-Saws, one Horizontal Bar, two Swings, a 
pair of Flying Rings, one Trapeze and one 16-ft. Porter 
Safety Slide—plus the sturdy 10-ft. steel frame that is galva- 
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() nized inside and out and held rigidly together with Tested Mal- 


leable Iron fittings of exclusive Porter design. Write today 
for the surprisingly low price, and complete specifications. 


write for illustrated bulletin on Porter’s 
Streamlined line that will save you money... . time! 
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0 easy to lean... So cary to teach 
AR 
- es With these Square Dance Records with Progressive 
a Se Oral Instructions and Calls by ED DURLACHER. 
¥ 3 Here is the easy and economical way to meet the 
. ever-growing demand for square dancing in your 
community... the HONOR YOUR PARTNER series 


GYM EQUIPMENT aia ast ent 


@ Gymnasium Equipment 








* * * 
Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts with simplified 
progressive oral instructions by Ed Durlacher —in- 
structions easily understood by dancers of all ages, 
Following a brief pause, giving the dancers time to 





square their sets, the music and calls begin. The 


© Telescopic Gym Seats rOP HANDS, directed by FRANK NOVAK, offer the best in scintillating and foot 
tapping square dance music. The calls are delivered by one of the nation’s most out- 
@ Basketball Scoreboards standing square dance authorities, ED DURLACHER. 
The fifth album in the series contains music only, without calls or instructions—“The 
@ Basketball Backstops Square Dance Caller’s Delight”. 
* * * 
@ Steel Lockers, Lockerobes COUPLE DANCES AND MIXERS 
and Grade-Robes Album 6: Full oral “walk-through” instructions for six couple dances and mixers... 
ill popular favorites. Includes a 12” record of music for all six. 
Writ RHYTHMS 
b Cc 9 Album 7: Designed to aid in the teaching of rhythms to the very young. Popular chil- 
dren’s favorite tunes are used to illustrate many rhythmic movements. Just the album 
you ve wanted for so very long. 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, inc. 





All records guaranteed Learn more about the 
3566 DE KALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. against breakage, TLR Ra HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. 
in normal use. Write for a descriptive folder. 
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\ NOW AVAILABLE . . . The Perfected Pee re Pape ee en 


diving competition, and now in use in 
nearly every college and university 
where competitive diving meets are held 
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BUCKBOARD. 





The ONLY springboard that cre- 
ates uniform performance for 
light and heavy weight divers. 






AND THE 


ONE METER 







Official springboard at Hel- 
sinki during 1952 Olympic 
Games. 


Divers report more height 


The ‘’BUCKBOARD” is the 
achieved; thus better form. 


only aluminum spring- 
board on the market. It is 
constructed of uniform air- 
craft aluminum extrusions 
and drawn tubes for lift- 
ing and long-lasting quali- 
ties. 


The ““BUCKBOARD"’ practically eliminates springboard maintenance. It's 
the only springboard ever designed to permit replacement of any of the 
integral units in event of accidental damage. Out-performs any other 
type board—outlasts any other type board by YEARS! 


Manufactured and Sold Exclusively By: 


NORMAN BUCK MFG. CO. 


Ga ’ 
7 2332 EASTLAKE SEATTLE 2, WASHINGTON 
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My Plilosoply of Recreation 


Gerald B. Fitzgerald 


First of a series of editorials, in which outstanding leaders 


What 


here is ( omposed 


follows 





not oft words 


whi h have been 


occasion 


this 


written for particular 
alone, but rather. it is a grouping of 
thoughts and beliefs which I have ex- 
pressed many times through the spoken 
or written word. 
Recreation as we know it today is a 
product of our sot ial and economic 
related to 


with 


development. It is closely 


but not synonymous leisure, 
which is also an outcome of the pro- 
gress of our society. In_ pioneer 
America one first looked forward to a 
few hours of leisure. later to a day 
of leisure, then to free weekends. and 
to vacations—and now the older age 
people to years of leisure after retire- 
ment. People use their leisure in a 
variety of ways, but chiefly in the pur- 
suit of recreation interests. All leisure 
activities thus are not recreation. To 


be such they must be morally sound. 


mentally and physically upbuilding, 
respectful of the rights of others. volun- 
tarily motivated, and provide a sense 
of pleasure and achievement. 

A descriptive definition is that rec- 
reation is the natural expression of 
certain human interests and needs seek- 
ing satisfaction chiefly during leisure. 
Recreation today is a part of living, 
in all communities. Because it is this 
it prospers in war and in peace, in 
illness and in health, in depression and 
in prosperity, and in disaster and in 
tranquility. We have developed rec- 
reation in America to the point where, 
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in the field of recreation will offer their personal phil- 
osophy of recreation, as a contribution to the over-all 


philosophy of the recreation movement. 


in both its organized and unorganized 
aspects, it is a mirror of our beliefs. 
our characteristics, our democratic 
processes. the progress of our culture, 
and our moral philosophy as a people. 

People are possessed of two basic 
types of needs—those related to sur- 
vival and those related to personality. 
Recreation is primarily related to the 
personality of developmental needs, al- 
though it also has some relationships 
with survival needs. Recreation can- 
not be used as a substitute. It becomes 
truly meaningful when basic survival 
needs have been satisfied. 

The fundamental purpose of recrea- 
tion, however stated, is to retain or 
recapture for the adult the joy of life 
as the child knows it. It is to help 
the adult to retain the insatiable cu- 
riosity of the child, the zest for living. 
his joy in new adventure, his pride in 
creating things, his joy of companion- 
ship. his sense of imagination. and his 
desire to learn. 

Recreation may have certain by- 
products such as improved health and 
lower indices of delinquency, but these 
are additional dividends and are not 
foundational purposes. 

Recreation ranks alongside work as 
one of two of the several fundamental 
activities of life. As the character of 
work has changed so has the meaning 
of recreation. Invention, science and 
technology, and their effects upon the 
nature of work for many millions of 
people, have placed a greater responsi- 
bility upon leisure and recreation for 
providing opportunities and expres- 


sions for realizing the creative and 
achievement needs of man. A simple 
illustration of the loss of artistry in 
work is that of the barber who shaves 
himself with an electric razor in full 
view of passersby. 

Thus, to understand recreation, its 
meaning and its potentialities, we must 
first understand the society in which 
we live, for recreation is nothing if it is 
not a product of our social and eco- 
nomic culture. 

Recreation means different things to 
different people and different things 
to the same person at different times. 
Whatever the choice of recreation may 
be, it is certain that through it the 
individual is seeking to satisfy some 
inner need. The activity is merely the 
vehicle that one uses to travel to his 
destination of a sense of satisfaction 
To devote at least 


of one’s leisure to doing 


and achievement. 
a portion 
something for someone else is one of 
the highest forms of recreation. 
Although recreation is chiefly a lei- 
sure activity there are some fortunate 
persons who find their means of liveli- 
hood to be a part of their recreation 
Attitudes 
duties and chosen occupations are the 


pattern. toward required 
factors that render indistinct the lines 
of demarcation between work and rec- 
reation. A basic distinction, however, 
is that work is compulsory and recrea- 
tion is voluntary. Those professions 
which are accompanied by a sense of 
social serviceship are most likely to 
possess some recreation values. Thus 
many recreation leaders find many of 
the personal joys of recreation in their 
work. To me one of those joys is the 
sense of satisfaction and achievement 
that I receive in writing about recrea- 
tion, and this opportunity has given 
me an additional chance to practice 
one of my recreations. 


Dr. FirzGeraLp, Director of Recrea- 
tion Training, University of Minnesota, 
is interested in many phases of recrea- 
He has served as the chairman 
of the recreation section of The Na- 


tion. 


tional Conference on Graduate Study 
in Health Education, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation (see his report in 
January RECREATION). He is also ac- 
tive in the field of hospital recreation. 
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Directory 
Sirs: 

Several years back. 
published the names of superintendents 
or heads of recreation for the various 
departments in the United States, and 
it surely was a grand help to all of us 
when we were attempting to correspond 
with our fellow workers. That publi 
cation has been eliminated and | miss 
it; and I voice the opinion of many 
others. When someone comes up with 
the question “Who is the director of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, or Hong Kong?’ 
it’s kind of nice to answer as to how 
the person may be reached. Some day 
when the NRA has a surplus amount 
of paper, I wish they would publish 
one of the monthly bulletins with the 
names and addresses of the heads of 
the departments. 

Auice Dietz, Assistant Director. 

Recreation Division. Board of Pari 

Commissioners, Minneapolis. Mini 


e The 1951 Directory of Affiliate Mem 
bers and Active Associate Members of 
the National Recreation Association 
carries some of this information. In 
dividuals are listed. Their titles are 
not included. but may be in the future 
if this proves to be desirable. | d 


your magazine 


Who Are You Kidding? 
Sirs: 

I don’t know if Florence Anderson. 
author of “Oil Painting. Why not try 
it yourself?” is still writing for you 
or if she is still around to listen, but | 
would like to say myself. 
concerning her article. and the general 
line of thought in articles of its kind. 

I happened to be perusing some back 
copies of RECREATION and came across 
a black and white print of a Daumiet 
Next to it is Florence Anderson’s at 
ticle on oil painting. The copy is Feb 
ruary 1948. 

At the impact of the Daumier | was 
carried back to my 
school days and for a moment enjoyed 
a nostalgic feeling of bliss. The bliss 
that comes from being surrounded by 
other student artists and full-fledged 
artist exhibits. getting 
one’s first picture hung and so on. B 


something 


wonderful art 


instructors. 
uf 
my moment of bliss was short lived for 
I began to read Florence Anderson’s 
article. 

She says: “Many a would-be-artist is 
intimidated by the thought of oil paint 
ing.” Better that they should remair 
intimidated rather than become one of 
those self-satisfied Sunday painters 
such as Winston Churchill—one of 
those whose taste ends with a bowl of 
pretty flowers or a sugary landscape 

A little later: “A little 
mixed with paint may even result in a 
master-piece, who knows?” . . . . If 


courage 
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Daumier heard you say that you would 
know in short order. He would have 
vuffawed at you through the medium of 
one of his more sarcastic cartoons. 
Still later: “Painting is not difficult.” 
Who is Florence trying to kid? 
painted arthritic fingers. 
ifter years of grueling practice. 
And the tools. Do you realize that 
it costs close to $100 to set yourself 


> ‘ 
Renoir 


Yes, 


with 


up for oil painting? 

“There are no set rules in painting.” 
Maybe not so straightforward as black 
is black and white is white. but rules 
all the same. and procedures and tech- 
niques 

[ can’t bear to go through the whole 
urticle. And I can make my point with- 
out all that. People can have fun paint- 
ing without being Sure. But 
they won't have much fun if they go at 
it in a half-eracked way. You would 
be much better off to use four pages of 
your magazine showing people how to 


artists. 


vo about forming a painting class and 
instructor. Or else 
Daumier’s so that | 
can at least look at them without be- 
ing assaulted by a lot of half-truths. 

Jim Jounston. Recreation Superin- 
Voose Jaw. Saskatchewan. 


getting a 
just print a few 


prope! 


tendent 


e We appreciate Mr. Johnston’s point. 
but we still maintain that you can have 
i lot of fun with painting for your 
own amusement. even though you can 
never hope to be a Daumier or a Ren- 
oir—and without great too! 
\nyone else have any comments ?7—Ed. 


expense 


Television 
Zine: 
I am beginning a thesis on the gen- 
eral subject. “Use of Television by Or- 


ganized Community Recreation Pro- 
crams.” | would like to gather as much 


information on this subject as possible, 


E TIERS 
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educate myself for 


in order to (1) 
service in this field in the future and 
2) leave a report here at Syracuse 


{ 
University which can be used as a 
starting point for later student. re- 
search, both in the television and ree- 
reation schools. Do you know of any 
similar reports or articles? Has your 
association much in this line? 
Have you any examples showing how 
city recreation departments are using 
TV? Have you the names of some 
people in recreation who might be able 
to supply additional information? 
Joun Jarstap. 933 Maryland 
New York. 


done 


Ave- 


nue, Syracuse. 


e This whole subject of television in 
public recreation programs is one 
which has been of great concern and 
interest to us, as well as to public ree- 
reation departments. Actually. there 
are several angles to it. Evidently, Mr. 
Jarstad is attacking it from the angle 
of public recreation departments actu- 
ally promoting and extending their 
services through the medium of tele- 
vision—in other words, actually put- 
ting on recreation programs including 
the teaching of skills in simple hand- 
crafts, games that can be played at 
home or in the backyard, the making 
of favors and decorations for holiday 
celebrations, storytelling, dramatics, 
musical programs, square dancing and 
other forms of dancing, and the like. 
Another side of this question is the 
effect that television has had. and is 
having, upon the programs in com- 
munity We have 
heard, for example, that some leaders 
have found that their attendance has 
jumped considerably when a television 
set has been placed in the lounge. 


recreation buildings. 


Other recreation leaders have com- 
plained that while more children and 
adults may come to watch the tele- 
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offered by 
have felt 
lead- 
community recreation 
buildings have failed to use the tele- 
vision programs as motivations for the 
not s heduled 


the activities properly, or have failed 


othe 


vision, the activities 
the center have suffered. We 
that if the latter is true, then th 
ers in_ those 


other activities. or have 


to exercise proper control over the use 
of the television set. RECREATION has 
carried a number of articles about tel- 
evision and the public recreation de- 
partments. We refer to th 


August. 1940: February. 


following 
1949; 


issues: 
January, 1950; March, 1950; Decem- 
ber. 1950: June, 1951.—Kd 
Baseball Billiards 

Sirs: 

Speaking of “Old Games Into New”. 
(see January 1953. RecREATION). I. 
many vears ago, was confronted in a 


with two 


por ke { billiard 


busy and a 


youth center 
tables that 

regular billiard table that was rarely 
used. The boys felt that too much skill 


were toreve! 


was required for the latter game 
Anxious to see that every facility 
was used. I tried to devise a number 


of variations of the game. hopeful that 
I might develop interest in billiards. 
but the youngsters’ response was dis- 


couraging. Finally one day while 
watching one boy idly practicing shots. 
and. noting that he 
ing with but little success. | began to 


toy with a new idea. As it took form. 


was sincerely try- 


I became enthusiastic myself and 
called several boys over to outline my 
new game. 

Taking a cue. | told the boy who 
had been practicing that he and | were 
coing to play a game of “baseball” and 
that the other boys. 
evaluate the game for us 

| pointed out to the group that th 
their lack of 
that they missed so often. and that our 
game would make use of that fact. 
Also. that the two basic games of bil 
liards were straight or baulk-line and 
three could 


in watchi . could 


reason tot interest was 


cushion, and that they 
adapt themselves to either. 

Then came the first rules. two boys 
to play. Each had nine turns (at bat) 
at the table. They had to shoot until 
they had three misses (outs) for a turn 
(inning). 

Successfully making a billiard. mak- 
ing the cue ball hit first one, then the 
other, constituted a single. If the cue 
ball hit one cushion after hitting the 
first object ball and then hit the other. 
it was a double: a two cushion shot 


was a triple. and a three cushion bil- 
liard was a home-run. 

The new approac h to the game fasci- 
nated the boys and they quickly re- 
alized that they 


could simulate sacri- 
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deliberately 
missing in order to set up the object 
balls for easiel billiards. 

The response was terrific: 
was over we were starting 
later, as skills improved, we 
set up classes as in baseball with the 


fices as in baseball by 


before 
that day 
leagues: 


top players in major leagues and the 
others in waiting to 
move up. but playing regularly. 

With so many eager to play. we de- 
veloped changes from the individual 
game and formed. first. teams of three. 
each to shoot in their inning until they 
Then it 
again to teams of four. five. even up 
to nine. each to shoot once in his turn 
for a hit. or an out. And the interest 
developed to the extent that they 
wanted. and some did keep. (batting 
iverages) scoring averages!!! 

Many variations were tried. but 
some four of the above were the most 
popular. The table was always in use. 
and for awhile. the pocket billiard 
tables ignored. 
leveled off and these tables again re- 
sumed normal play. but never once was 
the billiard table idle 
with a baseball game. or even better. 
with billiard players who. because of 
the skills they had acquired in the im- 
promptu game, saw that billiards could 
be a challenge to them and a source of 


minor leagues 


had made an out. changed 


were Soon. interest 


being occupied 


satisfaction in accomplishment. 

That was twenty-eight years ago. 
Some form of this game is still played 
in my home town. but it has never 
been popularized elsewhere. My only 
reason for writing this now is that 
two weeks ago I attended a meeting in 
1 youth center. saw an idle billiard 
table. some boys sitting around—and 
took off my coat and started again. 

As I left the center. I looked back 
and. seeing the crowd around the table 
cheering the players in the game, re- 
alized that possibly YOU might be 
able to use this game in YOUR center. 

Myron N. Henprick. Director o/ 

Recreation. Department of Parks 

and Recreation. Viagara Falls. Neu 


York. 


Radiant Heating 
Sirs: 
| notice. in your November issue. a 
reference to the radiant heating being 
used in Miami University’s new nata- 


torium. The statement which appears | 


on page 372 would indicate that this is 


the first recorded use of radiant heat in | 


present day swimming pool construc- 
tion. 

You might be interested in knowing 
that two pools were constructed with 
radiant heat here in Oakland in 1949 
and are proving very successful. 

Jay M. Ver Lee, Superintendent of 

Recreation, Oakland, California. 









Michael Herman, 
Editor of Folk Dance 
Magazine and one 
of America’s 
foremost Teachers 
of Folk Dancing 


Talking about 
DS P. A. Systems 
for Square Dance Callers 
and Folk Dance Teachers, 


says: 
“When you invest in a P. A. System 
for teaching and calling, you want a 
machine that will help you in your 
work...not merely play your records! 


Ps 


“Your machine must be able to PLAY 
ANY RECORD AT ANY SPEED 
... Slow up or increase the beat of 
your music. Your machine should give 
your records and your voice good re- 
production...must be easy to operate 
without a lot of gadgets to get in your 
way. Your P. A. System must be so 
sturdily built that it can take a beating 
day in and day out... and it should 
have a powerful speaker and amplifier 
to handle a large group, OUTDOORS 
AS WELL AS INDOORS!” 


“Of all the P. A. Systems avail- 
able to our profession, only the 


Sihpllinaster 


can fill these requirements” 


The RHYTHMASTER is the world’s most ver- 
satile portable phonograph and is fast becom- 
ing the choice of recreation directors for 
every kind of indoor and outdoor activity . . . 


@ INDOORS: Powerful amplifier and speaker 
accommodates 1000 people in auditorium, 
gymnasium, ballroom, etc. 


@ OUTDOORS: Simply plug your trumpet 
speakers directly into your RHYTHMASTER 
for use on athletic field, etc. 


@ By plugging a microphone into input pro- 
vided, the recreation director can super- 
impose his voice over the selection being 
played, and ac- = 
cent the record . 
with personal 
comments and 
instructions. 













/ 
# Fingertip control 
j lever increases or 


4 decreases speed 
; of ANY RECORD 
i (without stopping 
i the machine). 

‘ 
1 
i 

' 

1 
1 

‘ 

1 

‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


Model 
RP-43VC 
$269.95 


Write for FREE Catalogue 


REK-O-KUT CO. 


38-19 Queens Blvd. lLonglslandCity,N Y 
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> THe Census Bureau has issued state 
by-state figures giving estimates of the 
population sixty-five years old and 
older. About one in every twelve per- 
sons in the U. S. on July 1, 1951, was 
sixty-five years or over, as compared 
with only one in every twenty-five. 
fifty years ago. The report suggests 
some explanations for this increase. For 
a free copy, write Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Commerce Department. Washing 
ton 25, D.C., and ask for a copy of 
“Series P-25. No. 66.” 


> HichHer Sararies THan Ever Bi 
FORE are being offered to college grad 
uates by American industry, according 
to the annual survey released by the 
placement bureau of Northwestern 
University. However, there. still 
not be enough of them. In an effort to 
meet the demand, representatives of 
176 companies will visit on an average 
twenty colleges and universities. Sey 
enteen companies say they will visit 
from fifty to one hundred campuses 
and eleven will contact more than one 
hundred schools. 


will 


> THe DEPARTMENT OF THE AiR Forc! 
has requested the National Recreation 
Association for technical recreation as 
sistance in making overseas service a 
more rewarding experience for 
men and women. Miss Virginia Mus 
selman, of the association’s staff, has 
left for England to act as program 
consultant to the U. S. Air Force 


oul 


>» Corree AND Cake Recentiy Lurep 
seventy-five of the citizens of Pine 
Hills, New Jersey, to a council meet 
ing, the largest number ever to attend 
a regular session, according to the 
New York Times. The serving of re 
freshments was adopted to encourage 
attendance and thereby increase 
est in municipal affairs. Previously. 
only two or three citizens had attended 
This good device has been used at 
board meetings by some recreation di- 
rectors and is highly recommended for 
others. 


inter- 


>» Promotion oF Goop RELATIONSHIPS 
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between American military personnel 
and the Japanese people, and the plans 
of the joint recreation committees set 
up by Tom Rivers of the National Rec- 
reation Association while in Japan, 
have received the personal endorsement 
of General Mark Clark. He says, “Joint 
recreational endeavors between Japa- 
nese and Americans should prove in- 
valuable in expanding common inter- 
ests in activities which tend to cultivate 
international good will.” 


>A New OFFICE FOR Its INTERNA- 
TIONAL RECREATION SERVICE, will be 
opened by the National Recreation 
\ssociation during March or April. It 
will be located in the International 
Center, constructed by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 
The building is on the United Nations 
Plaza in New York City. 


> A ProposaL TO PENALIZE PARENTS 
for their children’s acts of vandalism 
in city parks, has given rise to stren- 
uous opposition in New York City. 
The bill. which would fine them up to 
twenty-five dollars. was passed by the 
city council on December 23, by a vote 
of sixteen to eight. A tie vote of eight 
to eight in the Board of Estimate was 
idmittedly influenced by the court's 
Board of Justices. which opposed the 
measure 
tion at the Board of Estimate’s regular 
meeting on January 29th. 


It comes up for reconsidera- 


> Pusiic-PRIVATE RESPONSIBILITIES 
FoR Group WorK, RECREATION AND 
INFORMAL EpucaTION will be the topic 
of a discussion panel at the National 
( onterence of Social Work. to be held 
in Cleveland. Ohio. May 31-June_ 5. 
Mr. Joseph Prendergast. Executive Di- 
of the National Recreation As- 
sociation has accepted an invitation to 


rector 
he on the program. 


>A Wuite House CONFERENCE ON 
Resources FOR THE Future, will be 
held in Washington on March 25-27 
with the approval of President Fisen- 
hower, and under the sponsorship of 
Resources for the Future, Incorpora- 





ted. This is a non-profit organization 
recently established by a committee 
of citizens interested in the wise use 
of our resources for the nation’s 
growth, welfare and security. The ac. 
tive participation and assistance of the 
NRA have been specifically requested, 
The association will be taking leader- 
ship with reference to the recreation 
resources of the nation. 


> THe Current MAILine of an Active 
Associate Membership Letter inaugu- 
rates another service of the NRA to 
its Associaie Members. The letter will 
carry special news and information of 
importance and interest to members 
as active workers in the recreation 
field. Consideration is being 
given to an Affliate Membership Bul- 
letin. 


also 


> Two Memsers Wuo Have BEEN Ap. 
DED to the editorial committee for the 
American Guide Series, being pub- 
lished by the National Recreation As- 
sociation, are a representative of the 
American Association for State and 
Local History and a representative of 
the National Trust for Historic Preser- 
vation. 


> CHAIRMEN Have BEEN SELECTED for 
pre-workshop committees, for a second 
National Workshop on _ Recreation, 
sponsored and financed by The Athle- 
tic Institute of Chicago, to be held in 
late 1953 or early 1954. The purpose, 
of the ten-day or two-week session, will 
be to develop a book setting forth “the 
principles behind and the content of a 
modern program of recreation oppor- 
tunities in the community setting.” For 
information see “People and 
issue of RECREA- 


further 
Events” in the next 
TION, 


> Any VILLAGE IN MINNESOTA may en- 
ter into a recreational program with a 
school district, without vote of the 
people. according to a recent issue of 
Vinnesota Municipalities. Opinion to 
Robert G. Lampe, Dundas village at- 
tornev. October 30. 1952. (159-B-1) 
> THe ANNUAL OBseRVANCE of Bro- 
therhood Week falls on February 15- 
22 this year. Sponsored by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, this will mark the 25th anniver- 
sary of the founding of that organiza- 
tion. The theme is “Mobilizing Our 
Moral and Spiritual Resources for 
Brotherhood.” 


> Just Orr THe Press—a new pamph- 
let, Plant-Centered Recreation for De- 
lense Workers—Organization and Ad- 
ministration, which is a companion- 
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Things You Should Know 
Continued 
piece to Community Recreation for De- 


fense Workers: both are published by 
the National Recreation Association. 


This is fourth in a series of spec ial 
defense publications sponsored by the 
assot iation s department of Defens« 


Related Activities. 


> The following district recreation con- 
ferences. sponsored by the NR A. will 
be attended by Joseph Prendergast, 
Executive Director of the association: 
Pacific Southwest. Southern and Pa- 
cific Northwest. 


> Returning from leave of absence. 
Mrs. Anne Livingston. of the NRA 
staff, resumes het duties with the asso- 
ciation on March first. Mrs. Ruth 


Ehlers, also a training spec ialist. will 
once again be able to give more time 
to the assoc iation’s training program. 


> Applic ations are being received for 
the position of Executive Director of 
West End Neighborhood House in 
Wilmington. Delaware. We understand 


that the salary range is $4,000-$4,500 
or possibly higher, depending, of 
course, upon qualifications appli- 
cant. For more detailed informatior 
write Recreation Personnel Service. 


National Recreation Associatio1 





Sun Aired Bag Co. 


8669 Fenwick Street Pat. 2581675 Sunland, California 


Tutroduciug 


TABLE TENNIS + NET AND POST SETS 


Nets with a Money Back Guarantee 


If they do not outlast any cotton net 


Seven years ago we developed and since sold 75.000 clothes checking bags for 
swimming pools. The material is so strong and durable it was suggested that a 
table tennis net be made of it. A screen plastic or plastic screen net has lasted 18 
months out in the open. We have tested the net to hold a weight of 490 Ibs., and 


not stay stretched. It comes back to place like elastic. 
Our specially made clamps will last 5 or 10 years. 


So its NO WONDER we will guarantee our products. We have bags out in 
Our specially made clamps will last 5 or 10 years. Over 200 schools and play- 


grounds are NOW using them. 


Sun Aired Bag Co. 
Prices F.O.B. Los Angeles 











Recreation Therapists Sought 
In California 

A nationwide civil service exami- 

nation will be held, March 17, to 

obtain qualified recreation thera- 

pists for California state institu 


tions. 

College graduates who | e ma- 
jored in recreation or recreation 
therapy may apply. providing their 
major has included supervised field 
work. Graduates with minors in 
recreation or recreatior therapy. 
certain types of majors and those 
with a year of eroup recreation 
work experience may ilso ipply. as 
may applicants who have completed 
graduate work in a school of social 
work. Qualified applicants should 
file applications by February 24 

The monthly starting salary is 
$310. Therapists receive a five pel 
cent increase at the end of six 
months’ satisfactory servic nd an 
nual increase thereafter 1 maxi- 
mum of $376 

Detailed information and i} plica- 
tion forms may be obtained from: 


State Persor nel Board. sacramento. 
California 











Retail Price $2.25 Clamps, per set 
Recreation Centers & YMCA's (No Discount) 2.90 
less than 1 doz. 1.75 ea. 
One Dozen Nets Adaptors to fit 
(Discount 30%) or 17.40 doz. any clamp each .10 
All nets are 5’-3” unless otherwise specified 
DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
REMINDER... 
7 , Ki 
Americas Finest 
A, hl. } € , 
thletic Cquipment 
1S BUILT BY 
FOR CATALOG WRITE: PP > “Knee eecce 





W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. 
1600 East 25th Street 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


New York 10, Chicago 10, Los Angeles 11 
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AWARDS YOU CAN AFFORD 


OVER 100 RECREATION 
USING 
OUR PLASTIC TROPHYS 


DEPARTMENTS 


WRITE TODAY FoR FREE SAMPLE 


W.R. MOODY sursank. c 
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A Moment of Decision 


A few weeks ago I witnessed an im- 
promptu little drama which demon- 
strated that ways can be found of 
bridging the gap between children of 
different backgrounds and different cul 
tures. 

On a clear moonlight night, I stepped 
off one of two big trucks which had 
brought American Girl Scouts and 
their leaders from Heidelberg to a 
German youth activities camp forty 
miles from the city. The German girls 
were to give a dramatic program for 
the entertainment of their American 
guests. As the American teen-agers 
hopped to the ground, they found 
themselves face to face with German 
girls waiting to receive them. For a 
moment both groups hung back. con 
scious of the barriers that separated 
them. Then one Girl 
friend in the German group and 
started moving toward her. In a mat 
ter of seconds, the ice was broken and 
both groups rushed together, found 
partners, and together enjoyed the pro 
gram and songs around a huge camp 
fire. 

It is a reasonable assumption that 
these children, when they 
adults, will not yield readily to easy. 


Scout saw a 


be« ome 


damaging generalizations about other 
races and other cultures, but. remem 
bering their friends and acquaintances 
of childhood, will think of those basic 
qualities of humanness that bind us 


rather than of the learned differences 
that separate us. 

“And a little child shall lead them.” 
—Dorothy C. Stratton, National Ex- 
ecutive Director. Girl Scouts ot 


America. 


Comic Book Rating 


Although comic books have become 
established as a new media of 
munication (sales. as reported in 195}. 
totaled 80,000,000 copies per month) 
—there still remains a controversy o1 
what effect they may have upon the 
juvenile mind. In_ this 
Parents Magazine reports in their No- 
vember, 1952. issue, an annual rating 
prepared by a Cincinnati Committee on 
the Evaluation of Comic Books. This 
grew out of the need, felt by a group 
of parents, for help with the comic 
book problem. 

Their evaluation shows, among other 
things. that the proportion of comi 
books dealing with crime has remained 
about the same over the last few years. 
but that today there is a sharp increase 
in war comics—nearly all of which are 
poor, according to the committee's 
standards. 


com 


connection. 
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Editorially Speaking 





\fter months of work the committee 
was ready to group these books into 
those to which there 
was no objection, some objection, ob- 
jectionable and very objectionable. On 
this basis, only sixty per cent were 
judged suitable for children and young 
teen-agers. 


four categories: 


Congressional Hearings 


According to The Publishers’ 
Weekly. the Gathings Committee in- 
vestigating “immoral, obscene or 
otherwise offensive matter” and “im- 
proper emphasis on crime, violence 
and corruption” in books, magazines 
and comic books was scheduled to 
eo into action on the first of Decem- 
ber, 1952. 

A similar committee, a subcom- 
mittee of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, has held hearings in New 
York and Washington on the inci- 
dence of juvenile delinquency in 
relation to radio and TV programs. 

The \merican Book Publishers 
Council has announced that it will 
closely follow the Gathings commit- 
tee hearings. 


Games 


Why play games at all? Games in 
the remote past had religious signific- 
ince; for some they remain a cult if not 
Later they looked 
upon as a form of military training; 
for many they are still a battle. A book 
on games would not be worth writing if 


a religion. were 


coames had no real meaning here and 
now. It is interesting that the secret of 
hoth enjoyment and success in games 


is concentration. A man is happy not 





BROTHERHOOD WEEK, 
FEBRUARY 15-22, 1953 
Sponsored by the 
National Conference of 
Christians and Jews 


| shall pass through this world but once. 


Any good, therefore, that I can do 
Or any kindness that I can show 
To any human being 

Let me do it now. Let me 

Not defer it or neglect it for 


I shall not pass this way again. 


A Quaker Prayer 











“I am happy,” but when 
he forgets himself altogether and con- 
centrates entire attention on work or 


when he says 


play. Then time ceases to exist. A man 
wins a game not when he says “IT must 
but when he concentrates ruth- 
lessly on the point to be won, the ball 
to hit or the pieces to be moved on the 
board. The happy-go-lucky player en- 
joys his game and as long as he remains 
lucky remains happy. but he would 
enjoy it more should he forget his mask 
of happy-go-lucky. The essence of a 
game is individual or team competi- 
tion. It is not unsporting to try to win, 
it is irrelevant not to, an insult to an 
individual opponent to fail in concen- 
tration and sabotage to a team of which 
you are a member. The phrase “he 
takes his games too seriously” is silly, 
for every good player takes his game 


win,” 


g 
seriously; the better player you are 
the more enjoyment you give and gain. 
No, the player who is angry when he 
loses doesn’t concentrate enough—that 
is, he doesn’t take his game seriously 
and that is why he loses. To 
the true games-player the game itself, 
the changing pattern, the playing of 
each shot. is all-important, not “I win- 


enough 


ning” or “I losing.” Afterwards. per- 
haps, when he emerges from the game 


he may feel disappointed that he has 
lost and may remember with rage or 
amusement incidents which were brief 
irrelevancies at the time. But that’s 
afterwards. and to the worker who loves 
his work and the player who loves his 
game. afterwards is unimportant. Con- 
centration, plus sheer spontaneous ex- 
makes the best kind of 


games-player. 


uberance. 


Games after all are not only games. 
they are games, just as an elephant is 
not only an elephant, it is an elephant. 
Games are also rituals, patterns and 
symbols of life itself. and as such have 
“my enjoyment,” 
great 


a meaning beyond 
“vour enjoyment.” teaching a 
deal more than the psychology of op- 
ponents and all the methods of play. 
As symbols they can at once be rejoiced 
in and treated with respect as the 
mysterious providers of that intense 
peace which is both action and contem- 
plation—From Dictionary of Games, 
by J. B. Pick. Philosophical Library. 
(For review of this new English book 
see page 503, RecREATION, January 
1953.) 
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Education 


in Play 


William M. Lamers 


| BB lessed are those who have learned 
| to season the meat of labor with the 
| salt of play; for, eating well, they 
shall live long upon the earth. 


, are thos with developed in- 


ner resources. for they shall inherit 


the joys of the spirit 


inal are those who can fill their 


earned leisure pleasantly, for they 
shall possess abundant hours and 
days. 


| a are those with skillful hands. 
shall 


for their substance and joys 


know rich increast 
Bi. ssed are those who can bridge the 
ites with happy work, for 

tt fall into the pit of 


empty mit 
they shall 
boredom 


BB essed ar 


those who have learned 


to love the arts. who live in constant 
contemplation of high thoughts, for 
they shall know exaltation of the 
spirit 


B lessed are the companiable, for they 


shall discover companionship. 

) ea. thrice blessed are those who in 
making a living shall find time and 
wa to live a life. for only one is 
siven to each of us here and here- 
atter 


) 


shall find peace, which is the King¢ 


of Heaven. 
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ea. thrice blessed are they, for they 
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LAMERS is assistant superintend- 
of the Milwaukee Public Schools. 


Reprinted from Teaching Progress, No- 
vember, 1950, published by Milwau- 


kee Public Schools. 
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Excerpts from a research project 


i= search for a philosophy of recreation is much like 
the hunt for the elusive “Scarlet Pimpernel.” The logi- 
cal sequence of such a search entails the primary need of a 
definition, for which we turn to Webster's New Interna 


tional Dictionary, unabridged, 1951, which states: 


RECREATION [ME recreacioun, fr. OF recreation, fr. ] 
recreatio.| 2. Act of recreating, or state of being recré 
ated; refreshment of the strength and spirits after toil; 
diversion; play; also a mode or means of getting diversion 
or refreshment. Synonym: see Play. Antonym: see Work 


It is easy to see that there is a vastness to the subject 
which would enable us to venture into the fields of every 
imaginable occupation of man. The ramifications are aptly 
described in the classic of recreation thought, Viscount 
Grey’s speech on recreation before a group of Harvard un- 
dergraduates after the first World War.’ Grey spends much 
time discussing the manifestations of recreation, pointing 
out that recreation is that which each man considers his 
most pleasurable diversion, and he mentions, as an ex- 
ample, the fact that the deep profound study of philosophy 
has been his own recreation on many occasions. 

The separation of recreation from work is a principle 
which many leading educators oppose, pointing out that 
there are many instances where men love and enjoy their 
work, and having created no tension through their work 
are not in need of recreation as it commonly applies to 
others. Joseph Lee, one of the fathers of recreation, also 
disagrees in that he maintains that play is recreation for 
adults since it is a renewal of life, whereas it is a gaining 
of life for children, thus being a creation rather than a 
recreation. But in both cases he holds that the term recrea- 
tion must include: music, drama, crafts and all free activ- 
ity, especially creative activity which enriches life. 

Mr. Butler points out that whereas building a boat may 


* Viscount Grey of Fallondon, Recreatior Boston 
Mifflin, 1920). (Reprinted in 1945 by National Recreation Associa 


Houghton 


tion with a foreword by Howard Braucher, $.60, copies still avail- 
able.) 
*George D. Butler, Introduction to Community Recreation (2nd 


ed.;: New York: Mc-Graw-Hill, 1949). 

Mr. Kipnis, New York University graduate and former rec- 
reation director in a veterans’ hospital, has spent four 
years in the air corps and is now acquiring his master’s 
degree under Dr. Joseph J. Tigert at University of Miami. 
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be one man’s hobby, it is another man’s work. Still further 
he maintains that the element of physical preparedness 
enters the matter a great deal, citing as an example the fact 
that ordinarily dancing may be a form of recreation, but if 
the parties participating in the dance have reached a point 
of fatigue, the activity takes on the aspects of work. 

It is plain that definitions of recreation vary; and though 
there is agreement on its nature and function, there is con- 
fusion in formulating the definitions. Since the lines of de- 
marcation between recreation and ordinary types of occu- 
pation are not always clear, we try to interpret its mean- 
ing by saying that it is not always what someone does, 
but rather it is the motive, attitude and value of the doing, 
to the individual, that gives the activity a recreational sig- 
nificance. 

Historical Background 

Recreation reaches back to the beginning of man, in- 
creasing in scope and importance, through the unrolling of 
the centuries, as work became more arduous and leisure 
time more plentiful... . . When the scientific period arose 
in philosophy, its counterpart arose in recreation and play. 
\ greater desire for understanding of the workings of 
man’s mind and body brought out a more scientific and 
philosophic approach. Health came to be more important. 
Great thinkers and educators of the period made play and 
recreation part of their plans for better living. 

The present period of social relationship is the highest 
plane reached by recreation since the golden age of Greece. 
Though there is considerably less emphasis placed on the 
aesthetic approach of the Greeks, it is by far more encom- 
passing, fostering more of the spirit of democracy. As the 
social sciences have caught up with the natural sciences, 
recreation and play have come to be more than a set of con- 
ditioners for the body or for the state. Man and his rela- 
tionship with man has come to be the outstanding feature 
of recreation in this period. 

Justification of Recreation 

The late President Roosevelt, in a 1942 report to Con- 
gress, included among the basic freedoms the following: 
“THE RIGHT to rest, recreation and adventure; the op- 
portunity to enjoy life and to take part in an advancing 
civilization.” Seldom given adequate notice or emphasis, 
this freedom is as important as education itself. In fact 
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_ Aspects of Recreation 


Arthur M. Kipnis 


there are increased tendencies to give recreation a place in 
the collegiate physical education curriculum as a basic 
course. One need only to pick up any standard physical 
education textbook to find among its aims a list which will 
always contain a provision for the preparation of the child 
for the use of leisure time in later life. Mortimer J. Adler 
explains its relation to education very aptly when he says: 

It is a mark of wisdom in Greek political thought that the 


form and content of education receive primary consideration 


from those who are concerned with the nature and the welfare 


of the state. Education, is, of course, broadly conceived: it is not 
limited to the problems of a school system, to the administration 
of official pedagogue s and the curric ulum of instruction. W hat- 


ever can be taught is educational matter; anything that shapes 
the body, forms character or gives knowledge or discipline to the 
mind, is an agency of education, whether or not its human 
ial status of a teacher, whether 


' 


medium is a person having the soc 
or not the environment in whicl occurs is a school.* 


Adler further enlightens the path of recreation’s cause by 


a quote from Aristotle’s Politics: 

Life .. .. is devoted to labor and rest. The politician who 
composes a body of laws ought, therefore, to extend his views to 
both. The citizens should be fitted for rest and peace, as much 
as, if not more than, for labor and war. It is to these objects that 
the education of children ought to tend 


The legislator who did not teach his citizens how to rest 
would be greatly at fault; many social disorders arise from 
this failure. However there is a word of caution espoused 
by Plato, when he warns that seeing that the means of rec- 
reation may have an educational influence should not pre- 
vent one from seeing that they are means of recreation. 
The aims of recreation are not the same as those of educa- 
tion, though the same means may serve both ends and 
though both recreation and education are necessary for a 


good life. 


Lebert H. Weir expresses the matter well when he says: 


Recreation in an intelligently ordered life needs no excuse or 
reason for its existence. It is merely a fundamental part of a 
rhythm of daily existence. It was not a problem among so called 
primitive people It became a problem only when society be- 
came more highly organized (civilized), and motives of material 
gain became dominant, leading to an over emphasis of work. 
This was not so unfortunate in itself until science and invention 
placed into the hands of the materialists the tools which took 
much of the joy and satisfaction out of work. Recreation then 
became a social problem. It represented an element of life that 
needed to be recaptured. . . .* 
* Mortimer J. Adler, Art and Prudence (New York: Lonkmans 
Green, 1937), p. 3 

* Lebert H Weir, Europe at P TV (New York: Barnes & Co.. 
1937), p. 1. 
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The Pragmatic Viewpoint 

The pragmatist is not primarily interested in the high 
sounding moral phraseology of the idealist or in the scien- 
tific hodge-podge of the realist, but is desirous of obtaining 
a way for man to live at peace with and in his environment. 
Basically he believes recreation should satisfy desires and 
give immediate and direct satisfactions. The doing, rather 
than the competition, is the important thing. In no other 
philosophy is the individual of greater importance. The 
late Howard Braucher, pioneer in the recreation movement 
and late president of the National Recreation Association. 
stated: 

The recreation movement is founded on the recognition of the 
dignity and the worth of the individual human being; .. . . this 
makes it impossible for the recreation worker to plan to violate 
the individual's personality by trying to fix facilities and leader- 
ship so that the person is not free to be the person he wants to 
be, to do the things he wants to do, in time that is supposed to 
be free. 

Emphasis on the value of doing is further pointed up by 
Professor Mary Whitley when she says, “In brief, any 
play through which a child is led to acquire information, 
to develop skill, to exercise aesthetic judgment or to gain 
practice in solving problems may be said to be educative 
to the degree that the facts learned, or the power produced, 
have values in themselves.””® 

High school curriculums are becoming increasingly al- 
tered to include games, crafts, dances and other means of 
recreation which can be used well into the later years in 
life. As mentioned before, the college curriculum is be- 
coming increasingly aware of the need of recreation, with 
the result that some few now offer doctorates in recreation. 
It is the pragmatic school that is pushing recreation into 
the spot of prominence wherein it now stands. 

John Dewey, our foremost pragmatist said, “If educa- 
tion does not afford opportunity for wholesome recreation, 
and train the capacity for seeking and finding it, the sup- 
pressed instincts will find all sorts of illicit outlets. 
Education has not more serious responsibility than mak- 
ing adequate provision for enjoyment of recreative leisure; 
not only for the sake of the immediate health, but still 
more, if possible, for the sake of its lasting habits upon 


the mind.” 


Michael O'Shea, Ed., The Child: His Nature and His Needs, 
(New York: The Children’s Foundation, 1924), p. 68. 
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about excitement! This morning a kinkajow ar- 


alk 


Children learn the difference between playing with 





animals and teasing them. We love to watch Sugar, rived at the Junior Museum. Children greeted her with 
the groundhog, eating. An admirer holds her. open arms and how she enjoyed filling them. Koko and 


Moko immediately protested her taking up her abode in 
the animal room. They are our adorable and badly spoiled 
ringtail monkeys. They insist upon getting much more 
than their share of the attention. They are not fond, either, 
of Sugar. the groundhog, for we all love to play with her 


t up very straight when she eats. With 


and watch her s 
children watching them, Sugar and Nibbles, our white rab- 
bit, may run all over the museum, upstairs and down. They 
need to be guided away from such things as African vio- 
lets. which Nibbles does enjoy munching on, or ferns which 
Sugar eats in a hurry. They both are given plenty of green 
salads in their daily menus but they somehow prefer the 
museum plants. 

If they venture downstairs, they like to investigate the 
wet clay things wrapped up on the workroom shelves. Cer- 
amics is one of our specialties at the Junior Museum. 
Though we do all crafts, clay work is preferred because it is 
easily approached from the creative viewpoint. Everything 
done in our workshop is entirely creative. No green ware 
is brought in, no rubber molds for plaster objects, no de- 
signs to be traced or copied. Our purpose is to help chil- 
dren live creatively, to help them to explore and to realize 
what a wonderful world we do live in, how much there is 


to do and learn in their leisure time. and that it is so thrill- 





ing that it can not be left alone. We hope to tease them 
with a little knowledge in a lot of fields so that they may 


A ceramic piece from the pioneer project under- further pursue those of most interest to them. We hope we 
taken by Richard, age twelve, attracts museum vis- 


itors. The complete project fills a museum case are teaching a way of living. Though such an approach 


is much more difficult, we have found that the rewards are 
satisfying. What youngsters make and take home may not 


Miss REED is director, Junior Museum, Portland, Oregon. 
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be as perfect as though it w made with a well worked 
out pattern and decorative design by the instructor: how- 
ever, parents of our youngsters quickly get the idea and 
realize that what happens to their youngsters is more im- 
portant than the articles they bring home. 

Richard and Kenneth. twelve and fourteen. have been do- 
ing a project for the museum that is startling to tourists 
and extremely interesting to all who see it. Both boys have 
worked for several years in ceramics. They have recently 
completed two elaborate scenes, each made entirely of clay. 
Each scene fills a regular size glass museum case. One is 
prehistoric Oregon, the other pioneer Oregon. Kenneth 
studied prehistoric animals and vegetation and made them 
most realistically. Richard has a covered wagon. stockade. 
and pioneers sitting around a campfire; Mt. Hood shows 
in the distance. The ideas are entirely their own. 

When Nibbles gets into our doll room she really has to 
be watched. for she likes to nibble on the little reed rocking 
chair holding one of our big dolls. We have a wonderful 
doll house with electric lights, electric elevator and a large 
yard with a swimming pool. The furniture is very elabo- 
rate and beautiful. Children never tire looking at it. 

Our usual museum exhibits are in low. attractive cases 
so that children may enjoy them. We have many school 
groups coming during the school year. They often take 
back to school with them a guinea pig. a baby alligator. o1 
a bird for a two-week visit 

Oiten an excited youngster dashes up to one of the staff 
with the information that a mother hamster is having ba- 
bies or that little rabbits are arriving. Valuable lessons are 
learned ina natural way in the animal room. 

Continual teaching and plenty ol patience seem to be 
necessary to make adults and children realize the difference 
between playing with animals and teasing them. Teased 


animals become mean very quickly and we could not have 
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Oh MUSEUM 


Mary Alice Reed 


them around the children, nor could we play with them. It 
is important that children learn such lessons early and we 
find they are the best teachers for parents, and other adults, 
along this line. 

We often have exhibits of children’s work from other 
places—right now a most fascinating one of Japanese chil- 
dren's paintings from Kumamoto. 

We are fortunate in our administrative heads in Port- 
land. They have found the real values of recreation which 
have, in every activity or field of interest, been kept simple 
and sincere, cooperative rather than competitive. They 
have kept statistics in their proper place and have stressed 
the importance of quality and real accomplishment rather 
than exhibitionism. Our museum, as it is now, could not 


function under any other administrative philosophy. 


The prehistoric Oregon exhibit, planned and executed by 
Kenneth, fourteen years old, was made after he had studied 
prehistoric animals and vegetation. It is amazingly realistic. 











Excerpted from The Family Scrapbook, published 
by Association Press, New York City, 1951. $3.95. 


Family “‘At-Homes” 
the “good old days” families used 
NN g ; 


to play games together in front of 
the fireplace or stay at home for other 
family-centered activities. There seems 
to be little of this today. We’re all too 
busy belonging to organizations that 
take us out of the home. 

Naturally, we can’t go back to fifty or 
one hundred years ago, nor would we 
want to do so. But some families have 
found that spending a few evenings to 
gether every month is a lot of fun. . . 

Perhaps ten-year-old Billy has just 
discovered a scientific experiment that 
he wants to show the rest of the family. 
Lucille is anxious to put on a puppet 
show. Dad’s got some new shots with 
his color camera for all the family to 
look at. 

Some families have set aside certain 
evenings when the informal program is 
designed especially for the younger 
children. Then, every one pitches in 
and makes it fun for the small fry. 
Other evenings are beamed at the in 
the The 
younger ones may stay for a while and 
then go off to bed. 

Dad and Mother have their evenings. 
too. Perhaps Mother reads some short 
stories she likes particularly. Dad may 
have the rest of the family help him 
with his stamp collection. Yes, ther 


terests of older children. 


can be many exciting things to do to 
gether in these “at-home” evenings if 
one keeps on the lookout for them. 








Dr. OsBorNE is professor of education 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. His book derives its name from 


his daily syndicated newspaper column. 
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FAMILY 


CENTERED 
ACTIVITIES 


Homemade Table Croquet 


\ set of checkers. a few pieces of 
pliable wire, a dozen and a half corks, 
and some glue are all the ingredients 
you need for making the equipment for 
table croquet. 

Single checkers are used in place of 
balls. 
gether for each of the two pegs needed 
at the end of the 
Wickets are made from wire inserted in 
corks. 


[he game is played on a bare dining 


Five checkers are glued to- 


croquet “court.” 


room table, the ping-pong table, or 
some other suitable surface. For active 
children who don't mind getting down 
on hands and knees. the floor makes a 
suitable court. 


Checkers balls 


would be, and are propelled with the 


are used just as 
index finger. You and the youngsters 
may be surprised to discover how simi- 
lar the game will seem to full-blown 
It can be a lot of fun for a 


rainy-day activity or for other times 


( roquet. 


when children must play indoors. 


The Match and Bottle Game 


Here’s a of skill for “old 
folks” and children. It takes a lot of 


patience as well as a steady hand. But 


game 


it’s a lot of fun. 

All the equipment needed is a milk 
bottle and a supply of wooden kitchen 
matches. The trick is to see how many 
matches can be piled on top of the 
open bottleneck in a long-cabin fashion. 

Each player is given the same num- 
ber of matches. Twenty-five to fifty is 


number with which to start. 


a cood 


The first player places one of his 


Dr. Ernest G. Osborne 


matches over the bottleneck. Then, in 
turn. all the other players do the same 
until one gets rid of all his, thus win- 
ning the game. 

Anyone who knocks matches off the 
bottle is penalized by having to take 
all those that drop. Should a_ player 
drop a match inside the bottle he must 
accept a “gift” of one match from each 


other player. 
Popcorn Balls 


Popcorn balls have been a favorite 
with youngsters for a good many gen- 
erations. Some times we forget what 
fun we had making them when we 
were children, and deprive our young. 
sters of the experience. 
how to 


make 


Add a half-cup of sugar to 


Do you remember 
them? 
three-quarters of a cup of molasses. 
Cook the mixture until it makes a soft 
ball. Pour over popcorn and with but- 


tered hands mold mixture into balls. 


An Odds-and-Ends Treasure Chest 


Rainy days come surprisingly often. 


find 


Youngsters themselves without 











anything to do. Or they get into mis- 
chief because they're bored with their 


games and toys. 
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Here’s a suggestion that may help 
meet these situations. Get a sturdy 
wooden box and hinge a cover on it. 
With the help of the children, it can 
be decorated with paint and brass- 
headed tacks so that it looks as though 
it were a treasure chest. Then begin to 
collect odds and ends that can be used 
for toys that youngsters like to make 
and play with 

A piece of broomstick from which 
wheels can be sawed. spools, paper salt 
boxes, paraflined milk containers, bits 
of yarn. These are but a few of the 
many things that can be stored away 
for the rainy day or the idle hour. A 
scroll saw, tack hammer, a couple of 
small carving tools, nails, tacks, and a 
tube of glue provide the tools needed. 

You'll be surprised and the young- 
sters pleased with the autos, boats, 
houses, and a thousand and one other 
small toys that can be made from such 
A few 


paint and some cheap paint brushes 


simple things. cans of enamel 
can be used to add color and finish to 


the treasure chest products 














Hoops With Bells 


Did you ever play with a hoop when 


you were young ? One doesn’t see too 


many today. Somehow they seem to 


have become old-fashioned. But it’s a 
that 


young children will get a lot of fun out 


pretty sure thing even modern 
of hoop play. 

The Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation tells, in one of their bulletins, 
how to make a very attractive hoop. 

Get a wooden hoop from a large 
File down the 
nails and sandpaper the hoop until it is 
Paint the outside red, divide 


the inside into sections and paint them 


sugar or flour barrel. 
smooth. 


alternately with red, white, and blue. 
You can work out other color combina- 


tions, too. Get some small metal bells 
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and fasten them inside the hoop with 
metal staples. 

A stick about twenty inches long, 
also painted and with a bell fastened to 
its outer end, completes an attractive 
and funful piece of play equipment 
that is both lively and musical. 


Backyard Play Materials 
for the Young Child 


Boxes and barrels, available from the 
corner grocery, can be used to equip 
the backyard for the under-fives in a 
most satisfactory way. Children of 
these years can hardly have enough 
boxes. 

Small crates, such as those in which 
dried prunes or apricots are packed, 
make fine wagons or sleds to be dragged 
about with dolls or toy soldiers as pas- 
sengers. Larger, sturdier ones, after 
they are well smoothed and sanded to 
avoid splinters, will serve as boats, 
trains, and airplanes—almost anything 
in the imaginative play that young 
children enjoy so much. A barrel open 


at both ends is lots of fun. too. It can 
be rolled around, crawled through. 


stood on end, used as a hiding place. 

\ broad flexible plank an inch and 
a half in thickness and ten to twelve 
feet long is another useful and fascinat- 
ing piece of equipment. Supported on 
two low boxes, it makes a fine jumping 
board. It also can be used as an incline 
down which wheeled toys can be rolled. 
Children will find many other uses for 
such a board, along with the boxes 
and barrels. 

Other “junk” too, makes excellent 
play material for older children. Old 
bricks which the 


selves, can clean of mortar, two-foot 


youngsters, them- 
lengths of telephone poles, lengths of 
pipe, a set of assorted boards, packing 
cases, empty wooden boxes and tin 
cans are “tops” for the building ac- 
tivity the school-age child loves to 
carry on. 
Backyard Merry-Go-Round 


\ homemade merry-go-round needn’t 
cost you more than a dollar, and it will 
bring endless fun to your youngsters. 
All you need is an old wagon wheel of 
generous width, one which is still at- 
tached to its axle. 

For the smaller fry, the axle itself 
can serve as the upright. Dig a hole 


that will accommodate half the length 
of the axle. Then pour cement around 
the upright axle, grease the bearing so 


that it turns easily, and it’s done. 





Youngsters love to sit on the spokes 
as the wheel is turned by accommodat- 
ing playmates. Alternatively, they can 
hang from the spokes and propel them- 
selves around. 

Older children will have more fun if 
the wheel is rigged on a taller upright. 
Ropes may be attached so that several 
children can swing themselves out into 
space as they run full tilt around the 
pole. This is not dangerous, and is 


loads of fun. 


Clock Golf in the Backyard 

Even a small yard can be used for a 
game that’s lots of fun for the whole 
clock golf. 


The setup is simple. First, draw a 


family 


circle twenty-four feet across. It can 
be smaller if necessary. Then sink a 
tin can in the center. If you’re going 
to use a golf ball, the can need only be 
a small one. If a croquet ball is what 
you have, you'll naturally need one of 
these large cans. Now on the rim of 
the circle you have drawn, drive in 
twelve stakes at the spots where the 
It’s a 


good idea to paint the tops white so 


numbers on a clock would fall. 


they can easily be seen, for the stakes 
should be driven in until they are level 
with the ground. 

The first player starts at one o’clock 
and tries to drive his ball with a golf 
club or croquet mallet into the can. 
Should he succeed the first time, he 
goes on to stake number two. If not. 
it is the next player’s turn. Later, 
when skill develops, the game can be 
made harder by roughing up the 
ground or putting obstacles in the way. 

The winner, of course, is the person 


who first completes all twelve shots. 
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How to Tell a Good 
LULUEN-AGE CLUB 


S ocial clubs and organized recreational activities for 
older people are now appearing in most of America’s com- 
munities. The indications are that this trend will increase 
in the future. As yet we have no definite standards by 
which we can assess the success or failure of these pro- 
grams. It is entirely possible that activities may be so con- 
ducted as to do more harm than good to the older men and 
women who take part in them. Professional recreation 
workers are sensitive to the needs of children because this 
is an area in which a great deal of study has been done. 
These same workers are sometimes uncertain of the needs 
of older people and as a result the goals for their program 
planning in this area may be vague or nonexistent. 

Do you believe that seventy- or eighty-year-old persons 
are capable of growth, of benefiting from new experiences? 
Do you think they are still able to learn? If they have not 
reached full emotional maturity at their advanced age, do 
you believe that it is still possible for them to achieve it? 
Even if your answer is “yes” do you believe that it is worth- 
while trying to do something about it in view of the rela- 
tively short amount of time they have left at their disposal ? 
Do you see recreation and social group work as a means of 
achieving these ends? 


Your answer to these questions will determine the con- 


tent of your program for older people and the manner i 
which it will be conducted. A lot of activities for older 
people now provided at community expense are merely 
ways of helping them pass the time. This is better than 
nothing because many old people are bored and need sug- 
gestions and assistance in doing this. Is it enough? Is the 
community getting its money’s worth when it provides staff 
time and physical facilities for such an elementary type 
of operation? More important still, is the older person be- 
ing cheated and deprived when all he gets are endless 
games of bingo, pinochle and occasional community sing- 
ing? These items have a place but they ought not to be the 
whole program. When they are used it ought to be with a 
conscious knowledge of why they are used. 

Mr. James Woops is the director of the Recreation Project 
for Older People of the Welfare Federation of Cleveland. 
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It is true that many older people ask for a simple type 
of program because they are not familiar with anything 
else. Some of them, as a result of long years of habit, ap- 
pear to be satisfied with very passive activity. If this were 
the only test, then recreational planning and group guid- 
ance would be unnecessary skills. If these are really treated 
as skills the recreation worker will take his clients at what- 
ever level he finds them and then go on to enlarge their 
imaginations, their emotional resources and their abilities 
to get more out of life. 

The older person will have needs of which the program 
advisor may be more conscious than they. He will. through 
his program, find ways of meeting those needs that will 
prove more satisfying than anything they could devise un- 
aided. It is a step-by-step process like any other piece of 
patronizing 


education. There is nothing dictatorial or 


about it. We accept this as standard practice in working 
with children and youth. Why shouldn't the same principle 
be true in working with the golden-agers’ groups? 

The reason for these remarks is that so much time. effort 
and good intentions go into our golden-age programs that 
it seems a sad waste of these valuable commodities not to 
let them function at their best. The last years of life ought 
not to be thought of as a period of marking time until death 
comes. They are given to us for living just as much as in 
the earlier half of life. 

A visitor from abroad once made this comment about 
our recreational programs for older people: “I have got 
the impression that sometimes you in America treat your 
old people as though they were something in a circus or 
sideshow. If they are capable of doing anything at all you 
publicize and parade them around like prize horses for 
everyone to see.” That criticism seemed unfair at the 
time, but | wonder if it did not touch on a very common 
weakness to be found among the general public and some- 
times, even, among professional workers. Too many people 
regard older men and women as somewhat in the nature 
of curiosities, different from the rest of human kind. When 
they fall in love, do a good job of work, show themselves 
interested in the same things that bring pleasure to the 
rest of the world, it is looked upon as a matter of surprise 
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and wonderment. Community attitudes towards older 
people need lo be ( hanged. Does your rec reation program 
help to provide this kind of education? 

Here are some questions to ask yourself about the gold- 
en-age clubs Ol club with which you may be connected. 
The purpose of setting them down here is to emphasize the 
structure and function of these groups. 

(1) Who makes the club decisions? 

Does one person make them or does everyone have a 
chance to express opinions? Strong personalities always 
have a lot of influence in a group; but no club, in the long 
run, will be a strong one if it is dominated by the advisor, 
the president or one of the members. Even when members 
are willing to sit back and let one individual run the show, 
it will prove harmful if it is continued. 

In a new club it usually takes a little time for the mem- 
bers to learn about group discussion and how to arrive 


alta group decision. It can he learned. 





Jovial dancers from the Cleveland Golden-Age Club have a 
good time while they entertain their fellow club members. 


(2) Is there a varied programy’ 

Does the program appeal to many different interests or 
do the card and bingo players have everything their own 
way? Do the members help to plan the program through 
the use of a committee or a program chairman? 

(3) What kind of atmosphere is there in the club meeting? 

Is it apparent that the members like each other? Do 
they welcome strangers in a friendly way. When a mem- 
ber returns after an absence is he made to feel that he has 
been missed and that the members are glad to have him 
back? How does the group take disagreement among the 
members regarding some piece of club procedure? Are 
they willing to accept the results of democratic proced- 
ures? Do people cooperate with each other or do you find 
the same people preparing the refreshments, arranging the 
chairs and doing other chores? 

(4) Does the club have its own officers? 
Does the club have periodi elections of its officers or 


does it rely completely on the advisor or one member who 
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stays perpetually in office? 
(5) Does the club ever do anything for anybody else? 

What happens when the Community Fund drive comes 
along? Or the Red Cross drive? Do the members feel 
that they have a concern in the problems of the community 
or are they only concerned about receiving things them- 
selves? The gesture of giving is more important than the 
amount. Do any of the members ever give their time to 
short-term volunteer service? 

(6) How independent is the club? 

Who pays for the club refreshments and who serves 
them—the members or well-meaning outsiders? Letting 
others help is all right for the first few meetings until the 
club is organized and on one or two occasions throughout 
the year. A club can easily be killed by kindness. Are out- 
siders permitted to pauperize the members by doing too 
many things for them for nothing? 


7) What happens when the club is invited out? 

When the club receives an invitation to do something out- 
side of the regular club meeting is the response apathetic 
or enthusiastic? It is possible for a club to get so ingrown 
that it loses all interest in events other than its own meet- 
ings. Lack of interest in outside events is often preliminary 
to lack of interest in the club itself. 


(8) What happens when a speaker is invited to the club? 

Speakers who have gone to golden-age clubs sometimes 
complain that members have been known to play cards be- 
fore the talk was over, or that members sometimes carry 
on conversations while the talk was in progress. What this 
comes to is—how considerate are they toward others? 
Does your club remember to send a “thank you” letter 


when something is done for it? 


(9) Does the club remember its sick members? 

Is there a sick committee to make periodic visits to the 
ill members and then report back to the club? Are the ab- 
sent ones remembered with cards? Is there someone in the 
club who is responsible for sending letters of condolence? 
(10) What kind of publicity does the club receive? 

Does it portray them as strange specimens of humanity 
or as normal human beings who want to enjoy life? Is 
the publicity dignified or is it oversentimental? Does it 
hold the old folks up to ridicule under the disguise of 
humor or pretended surprise that they should like certain 
kinds of activities? 

The aims of your program for older people should in- 
clude these things: 

(a) To increase their feelings of security. 

(b) To expose them to interesting and stimulating ex- 
periences, including education. 

(c) To provide them with opportunities for making new 
friends. 

(d) To provide them with situations that relieve their 
feelings of frustration and uselessness. 

(e) To develop their recreational resources so that, in 
addition to enjoying the present, they will have something 
in the event they become more physically handicapped. 

(f) To convince them that joy and old age can go to- 
rether. 


£ 
ee 
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A talk given at the 1952 Southwest 
Regional Conference of the National 


Recreation Association. 





Kraus Earhart 


RECREATION-- 


for EKveryone 


have had much to keep 


them busy recently. In addition to the 
daily responsibilities of job and home, 
they have been hard at work building 
a metropolitan community—one which 
will keep pace with the living needs of 
a rapidly increasing population. In 
1940 Houston counted some 384.000 
residents and covered 73 square miles. 
In 1950 the count was almost 600,000 
people in a city enlarged to some 160 
square miles. On January 1 of this 
year, the estimated population was 
640,000—representing an average pop 
ulation increase of more than 2,000 per 
month. 

Our problems are much the same as 
those of any other city except for one 
difference—we cannot keep up with 
our growth. We are paving streets, 
laying sewers, installing traffic signals, 
enlarging our police force, establishing 
new fire stations, building new schools 
(and erecting portable rooms next to 
them before the grass has had a chance 
to get started), urging the purchase of 
sites for neighborhood parks, worrying 
about bayou pollution, educating for 
Mr. EaruHakrt, the author, is chairman 
of the Recreation-Informal Education 
Section of the Community Council of 
Houston and Harris County in Texas 
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An interesting example of how to arouse 


citizen support of a community program 


health, trying to get a juvenile court, 


and so on and on. 


Our community council, charged 
with the responsibility of planning 


community services for health, welfare 
ind recreation, has accepted the chal- 
lenge. In its short history of ten years 
it has capitalized on the enthusiasm of 
a new town, stimulated the imagination 
of its residents to make their commu- 
a_ better place in which to live, 
the 


nity 


channeled many interests and 
helped create plans for proper welfare 
development. These plans are called 
“blueprints.” One of these is “Recrea- 


tion for Everyone. a Citizen Created 
Recreation Development Plan for Met- 
ropolitan Houston.” 

Citizen interest in community recrea- 
tion is riding high in Houston, Texas. 
The reasons are many and varied. To 
some people it’s a matter of civic pride 
to have the most and best of everything 
Others think of 


recreation as a way to prevent delin- 


recreation included. 


quency. Still others just want a place 
their 


families, or to go themselves for a good 


to send youngsters, take their 


time. Essentially, all want to make 
Houston a better place in which to live. 
These diverse though related interests 
joined forces in the recreation develop- 
ment project of the community council 


to improve community recreation. 
Three basic steps must be taken in 

First 

come the facts, then a plan is created 


any successful planning job. 


based on those facts, and on the ex- 
pressed needs. And third, the plan 
must be sold to the community if the 
results are to be accomplished. 

Our recreation development project 
followed that pattern. Back in May of 
1948 a fact-finding committee was ap- 
the 
education section of the community 


pointed in recreation-informal 
council. It made an inventory of our 
recreation programs and facilities and 
summarized the essential population 
data. The council’s research bureau 
did the job as defined by the commit- 
tee. About a year later the material 
collected was published under the title, 
Recreation Facilities and Resources in 


1948-49. 


organized according to nineteen city 


Houston Information was 
areas. 

The second phase of our planning 
In September 1949, a 


steering committee was appointed to 


then started. 
create a recreation development plan 
for the whole city. The job was big— 
too big for any one committee. It was 
decided to divide the work and get 
each neighborhood to take stock of its 


own recreation and make recommenda- 
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Committee 


tions for 


improvement. 
members went out to enlist the help of 
neighborhood leaders. Recreation was 
discussed over the clatter of factory 
machines, in the comfort of a living 
room, amid the books and files of a 
lawyer's office, alongside a busy gaso- 
line pump, in the quiet of a pastor’s 
study, and in many other places. 
Twelve recreation planning districts 
were designated, and the neighborhood 
leaders, with the help of agency staff 
workers, recruited additional neighbor- 
hood people to help get the job done. 
It was not long before more than four 
hundred were busy 


persons 


making 


plans for recreation through the 
twelve district committees. 
This community-wide planning job 
. | J 


all- 


, “ye 
afternoon workshop program on mini- 


was officially launched with an 
mum standards for community recrea- 
tion. The five discussion groups had 
over two hundred interested particip- 
They 


tried to answer the questions of what 


ants and professional leaders. 


kind and how much recreation should 
be the minimum for any neighborhood. 
We that established 
accepted standards have not been fully 

Our were. 
limited but 


nevertheless. they were put to eood use 


discovered and 


developed. conclusions 


therefore. and _ tentative. 

by the twelve district committees as 

they undertook their assignments. 
Public of the 


project was essential from the start. 


understanding entire 
Newspapers carried stories of the plan- 
ning job under way with maps showing 
district boundaries. Speakers told the 
story to civic and service clubs, church 
groups, and other organizations. Bro- 
chures explaining the project were 
distributed widely. 

In June of 1950 the twelve district 
reports were presented during three 
days of public meetings called by the 
steering committee. The press covered 
those hearings and carried daily sum- 
maries of the recommendations made. 
During the summer months, the steer- 
ing committee carefully studied the dis- 
trict reports and summarized the major 
These dealt 
improvements in tax-supported recrea- 
tion, 


recommendations. with 


use of schools for recreation, 
needed expansions in voluntary-sup- 
ported recreation and further develop- 


ment of the cultural services. The first 
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draft of the final report was approved 
by the community council in October 
of 1950. 

By that time, the third phase of our 
planning job was well under way. 
Gathering facts and creating a plan 
were not enough, for the plans had to 
be sold to the entire community. The 
Community Chest appropriated $3,500 
to publish the final report, prepare 
pamphlets, and produce a local sound 
and color film on recreation. (See May 
1952, RECREATION, page 96.—Ed.) 
These tools were designed to bring the 
story of recreation development to all 
groups in our community. By Novem- 
ber of 1951, a sixty-page report, with 
maps, was published; and a thirteen- 
minute sound and color film was pro- 
duced. Since then, we have been busy 
selling our product. 

Our 


recommendations: first, school facilities 


report contained two major 
should be used in developing commu- 
nity recreation; second, the city should 


be divided 


service districts, each with a council of 


into twenty recreation 


neighborhood residents and agency 


representatives to plan, coordinate and 


develop recreation on a neighborhood 


basis. 





The second section of the report 
deals with development plans for public 
recreation. According to National Rec- 
reation Association standards, Houston 
has only fifty-four per cent of the park 
acreage suggested, and operates its 
recreation department at twenty per 
cent of the $2.25 per capita budget 
considered standard. The report makes 
major recommendations for the im- 
provement of these and other defi- 
ciencies. 

Voluntary agency plans for expan- 
sion are discussed in the third section 
of the report. Standards 
strictly defined, but 
general recommendations are made, in- 


are not 
a number of 


cluding further decentralization, more 
community support, emphasis on pro- 


grams for small groups and clubs, 
aggressive recruiting and training of 
volunteers, and closer working relation- 
ships with service and civic clubs 
sponsoring recreation projects. 
Cultural services are featured in the 
fourth section. General recommenda- 


tions for these services were: more 
publicity about the services now avail- 
able; better maintenance of certain 
facilities, including the increasing of 
staff; extension of service to neighbor- 
hoods; and more financial support 
from both voluntary and tax sources. 

The final section of the report is 
designed to focus the recommendations 
of the entire report on each neighbor- 
hood. It identifies and describes the 
twenty recreation service districts, 
along with appropriate maps, charts 
and data. This basic information will 
be the starting point for the continuous 
planning to follow as district recreation 
councils are organized. 

We have officially presented the re- 
port and movie before the city council, 
the board of education, and the county 
commissioners. Before these groups we 
emphasized those portions of the re- 
port coming under their own jurisdic- 
tion. Plans are under way for a 
similar hearing with the United Fund 
Board. 

Our speakers have so far met with 


fifty with 


attendance totaling several thousand 


more than organizations, 


persons. We have shown the movie, 
viven the highlights of the total report, 
discussed the recreation needs of in- 
dividual neighborhoods and urged all 
to work with their neighbors to see 
that the job of recreation development 
gets done. 

Our whole planning project is based 
on neighborhood interest and support. 
The plan was created in the neighbor- 
hoods and the real strength for success- 
ful accomplishment remains therein. 

You may say, “So far your story 
sounds good. But what happens now? 
How can you be sure that the recom- 
mendations will get favorable action?” 
We cannot be sure, but we have sub- 
stantial reasons for confidence. Here’s 
what has happened thus far: 

1. One of our original district chair- 
men ran for the city council last year 
and injected recreation into the cam- 
paign. Other candidates followed suit, 
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and for the first time in history, recrea 
tion became a campaign issue. He and 
some other recreation-minded men were 
elected, and we feel that a favorable 
situation has been created for major 
improvements in city-supported  re« 
reation. We gave very careful study 
to the 1952 budget allocations to city 
departments to see that recreation and 
libraries receive equal consideration 
with other city services. The mayor 
and city council have now approved the 
1952 city operating budget. It includes 
about $262,000 more for parks and 
recreation than 195] 
This is an increase of thirty-nine per 


was spent in 


cent—substantially higher than for any 
other city department. An additional 
$45,000 for the public library was also 
approved. Public hearings on the city 
budget were set for the middle of 
March. We were on hand with a dele- 
gation to support the recreation budget 
as proposed and to get the additional 
funds for the library included. 

2. The use of schools for recreation 


was one of our major recommenda 


tions. Last spring, during the school 
board election, this became one of the 
campaign issues. As a result of our 
formal hearing on this subject with 
the board of education, they agreed to 
appoint representatives from the schools 
to sit down with representatives of the 
city and the community council to pre- 
pare a workable plan. 

3. Interest and support for this entire 
project resulted in $1,000,000 in bonds 
for recreation, libraries being included 
at the last minute, in last year’s $30,- 
000,000 city bond issue. Both passed 
with substantial majorities. 

1. The project played a part in the 
Chest campaign in the fall of 1950 and 
in the successful United Fund drive in 
the fall of 1951. Many who served on 
district recreation planning committees 
were new to the field of organized 
welfare. They learned many things 
ubout their community. Some of the 
improvements they wanted for their 
neighborhoods meant increased budgets 
for the voluntary agencies. Chest and 


United Fund campaigns took on a new 





meaning, and many worked hard to 
make them successful. 

In summary, the major character- 
istics of this planning project are: 

1. It is a self-study by lay and pro. 
fessional recreation leaders of our own 
community. Outside consultants were 
used at certain points, but the recom- 
mendations are our own, 

2. We followed the three basic steps 
in community planning—facts, plans 
and promotion. 

3. We are capitalizing on neighbor- 
hood interest and support through all 
phases of the project. 

!. We are placing as much emphasis 
on the sale of the product as in its 
creation. 

5. We have set up the necessary ma- 
chinery through our community coun- 
cil to see that the job gets done. 

The community council has _pro- 
vided the vehicle through which the 
citizens of Houston have done this job. 
Ultimate success is assured, because 
this has been and will continue to be a 


cooperative community project. 





Court Petition Dismissed 


@ Recently a petition was brought into 
court, by the School District of the 
borough of Columbia, Lancaster Coun 
ty. Pennsylvania, for leave to sell real 
estate conveyed to it by David L. Glat 
felter and Anna Glatfelter, in a deed 
providing that the land be henceforth 
held and supervised for the lasting 
benefit and happiness of the youth of 
the community. Exceptions to the pro- 
posed sale were filed by seven taxpay- 
ers, their reasons contending: (1) the 
proposed sale will be a detriment and 
injury to the youth of the community 
in that it will reduce the athletic and 
recreational facilities presently avail- 
able to them without providing any 
adequate and substantial substitute 
therefor; (2) the trustee’s opinion that 
it is urgently necessary to sell the real 
estate to prevent a failure of the trust 
is without support that the proposed 
sale will in any manner remedy the al 
leged lack of funds for maintenance, 
upkeep or repair of the facilities: and 
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3) the proposed sale cannot be made 
without injury or prejudice to the 
trust. 

Reduced to their essentials, the rea- 
sons for approval advanced by the trus- 
tee were that: (1) the land in question 
is not needed for the purposes of the 
trust: (2) in its capacity as trustee, 
the School District has no funds for 
the maintenance of the athletic field; 


and (3) the proceeds of the sale are 
needed for the repairs set forth in the 
petition, or for the production of in- 
come for maintenance. 

In this connection G. Leslie Lynch, 
a recreation planner of the National 
Recreation Association, was called by 
He testified that the mini- 
established 


National Recreation Association are at 


exceptants. 
mum standards 
least one acre of playground and one 
icre of playfield for each eight hundred 
of population, and that the generally 
accepted standard for all recreation, 


including parks, is ten acres for each 


by the 


one thousand of population. He testi- 
fied that on March 28, 1952, he made 
a recreation survey of Columbia. He 
(having a 


concluded that Columbia 


population of approximately twelve 
thousand) should have a minimum of 
three playground areas and one play- 
total of 


court record states, 


field comprising at least a 
thirty 
“While these standards doubtless _re- 


present the ideal of what recreational 


acres. The 


areas should be, it would seem that as 


to any given community there are 
present factors which make the ideal 
impossible of attainment . . . . But by 
any standard, we conclude from the 
testimony that the development of 
recreational areas in Columbia has not 
reached the point when it can be said 
that a reduction in the size of such 
areas is advisable. Specifically, here, 
the proportion proposed to be sold is 
approximately one-fifth of the total 
area i 

The court found for reasons set forth 
that “the proposed sale would not be 
to the best interests and advantage of 
the trust and all those interested 
therein.” The petition was accordingly 


dismissed. 
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y° HESTRA is exactly what the term 
implies, a combined chorus and or- 
chestra. The word. which has a War- 
ing background, was used originally to 
mean a chorus humming with the or- 
chestra. It has been adopted in Au- 
burn, New York. to cover the whole 
musical organization. including male 
and female voices, strings, wood-winds, 
percussion, and brass sections of the 
orchestra. 

In 1942, when the war was begin- 
ning to have its first effects on civilian 
life, and 


about for “gasless” amusements. the 


Auburnians were casting 
superintendent of recreation, Joseph 
Huther, who is now the Vochestra’s 
business manager. organized a_ glee 
club of male voices which met weekly 
at the local YMCA. 


watered-down Waring, the men sang 


Specializing in 


more for their own amusement than 
with any idea of acquiring professional 
skill. To their director. perfectionist 
Harold Henderson, such a_ situation 
was anathema. The original forty or 
fifty members were weeded out until 
twenty-four remained. Six carefully 
selected girl voices were added in a 
cluster about the mike to give the nec- 
essary overtone. Now Fred Waring 
arrangements could be attacked with 
justice. 

Meanwhile, fate and Mr. Henderson 
were preparing to blend in a bit of 
orchestral background for the finish- 
ing touch. For many years Auburn 
had enjoyed the offerings of an Or- 
chestral Society whose members stuck 
to a rather formal and classical pro- 
gram. The draft board skillfully re- 
Mr. Connors is the resident director 
of the Neighborhood House at Auburn. 
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V{ echestra 


John T. Connors 





moved the backbone of this group, and 
those who remained, plus a few mu- 
sicians recruited from Auburn’s vicin- 
ity, were invited to join the chorus. 
The Vochestra was born. 

Popular reaction to the new organi- 
zation was spontaneous and enthusias- 
tic beyond the wildest dreams of its 
members. On their first concert these 
musicians and singers drew a capacity 
crowd to the local high school. So 
great was the demand for tickets that 
a repeat concert was given. Again the 
Vochestra played to a standing-room- 
only audience. A precedent was es- 
tablished that has never been broken. 
The Vochestra has never in its four- 
year history given a performance that 
was not a sell-out. By presenting a 
program that is a combination of 
classic and popular melodies, an ap- 
peal is made to all types of music 
lovers. It has been the philosophy of 
Vochestra. however. as Mr. Henderson 
puts it, “To appeal to the masses rather 
than to the symphonic few.” 

If the Vochestra sends its audience 
away humming the tunes they have 
heard, the performers are satisfied. 

The Vochestra is still made up of a 
mixed group of non-professionals who 
sing and play for the fun of it. As 
all of these people have regular day- 
time jobs, their practice schedule has 
to be sandwiched into evenings and 
weekends. Yet. according to the di- 
rector, attendance is excellent, with a 
waiting list for every section of the 
chorus. The usual procedure is to re- 
hearse the vocal section on Mondays 
and the orchestra on Tuesday nights. 
About a month before each concert 
the two sections begin rehearsing to- 


cether. “At least once before every 


concert | blow up,” the director con- 
fides, admitting that his musicians are 
usually good sports about their scold- 
ings. By doing many of the arrange- 
ments himself, Mr. Henderson is able 
to bring out the special talents of each 
member, at the same time building up 
a music library for future perform- 
ances, 

The sight of this unusual organiza- 
tion as the curtain goes up always 
leaves the audiences slightly breath- 
less. All the members are seated in 
tier effect, with the orchestra on the 
right and chorus on the left side. Vis- 
ability is perfect; no one has to crane 
his neck to see a relative or favorite 
performer in the back row. Orchestra 
and male choristers are dressed in 
white jackets and black skirts or 
trousers. The women singers, among 
whom are a mother and daughter 
team, are a complete contrast in filmy 
gowns ranging from pastels to deep 
purples. The setting blends with the 
occasion. At the last Christmas con- 
cert. for instance, a black curtain was 
used as a backdrop, with multi-colored 
sequin snow flakes in front, suspended 
from the ceiling, to throw dancing 
lights. When the footlights went out 
as the choir sang Christmas carols, the 
effects were unforgettable. 

Stage setting is only a minor part 
of the performance, however. The big- 
gest miracle of showmanship is the 
way in which the audience is put com- 
pletely at ease before the end of the 
first number. As no printed programs 
are used, each listener must take his 
cue from the introductions given to the 
songs by Director Henderson. He 
manages to have a style of his own, 


an infectious enthusiasm that is 
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caught by players and listeners as the 
evening progresses. 

Despite the full-time jobs held by 
all members of the Vochestra they 
manage to find time for a rigorous 
The 1951-52 


Auburn. 


concert schedule. 
included concerts in 


pro: 
gram 
Port Byron, Sampson Naval Air Base. 
Cornell University, Oneida, and Cort 
land. Altogether ten concerts were 
given. Probably the highlight of the 
season was the performance for the air 
force at Sampson. As the cadets wer 
being shepherded into their seats by 
their officers, one of the big brass 
moaned to Harold Henderson, “It’s a 
shame you're having an intermission. 
The boys will probably get outside and 
forget to come back.” It seems this 
had happened the week before when a 


Elsie Rietzinger 


Oldsters 


Rummage 


in Atties 


A recent project of the “Three 
Score and Ten Club,” of Norfolk, Vin 
ginia, was a hobby and craft show that 
was “different.” Plans for the display 
of “old” articles sent members scurry 
ing to attic trunks to dig for treasur: 
Excellent exhibit space was made pos- 
sible and exciting, by the donation of 
a store window for this purpose by one 
of the largest local department stores 
Another merchant gave two trophies to 
be awarded for the oldest articles actu 
ally made by club members. 

The winning articles were a hand 
crocheted baby cap made by the club 


Mrs. RIETZINGER is Program Super 
visor of Norfolk Recreation Bureau 
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big name band had been on stage. But 
contrary to expectations the boys went 
out and spread the word to the rest 
of the camp. When the Vochestra be- 
gan the second half of its program. 
cadets were standing in the aisles. 

As an example of a community-par- 
ticipated and community-sponsored 
recreational activity, the Vochestra has 
been an invaluable asset to Auburn 
and its vicinity. Strictly a non-profit 
organization, the band and chorus give 
one concert a year, at Christmas, to 
pay the year’s expenses. Other con- 
certs are presented for some civic en- 
and are usually 


like Ki- 


wanis, Lions or Rotary clubs. These 


terprise or charity 


sponsored by service clubs 
clubs have made several thousands of 


dollars for Auburn charities with the 


1891, and an album of old 
Other 


irticles on exhibit were a figurine from 


mother in 
postal cards started in 1891. 


the Campbell family, brought to this 


country two hundred years ago, a 
Stradivarius two hundred and eighty 
years old, and another violin made by 
Rubes of Germany. There was also: a 
bathing suit, made on a spinning wheel 
1868; 


many crocheted bed spreads, table cov- 


and dyed with walnut stain in 
ers, scarves; old guns, one of which 
was used in 1812, and one patented in 
1858; and valentines sent to the owner 
in 1883 
The club, 
sixty-five years and over, was organ- 
ized in 1935 by Mr. S. M. Smith, a re- 


for men and women of 


Musical group of Three Score and Ten Club 
found old curios for the exhibit. 
the interesting entries are shown on the left. 





Vochestra’s help—not to mention other 


thousands made _ outside the city. 
Money isn’t everything, though. The 
pleasure given to music lovers of all 
types, as well as the civic pride engen- 
dered by the Vochestra can’t be mea- 
The idea 


Several 


sured in dollars and cents. 

seems to be spreading, too. 
communities in the country have writ- 
ten Mr. Henderson expressing a desire 
to organize similar groups. Fred War- 
ing probably paraphrased this interest 
best in a letter to Harold Henderson: 
“Since music is a universal language 
not restricted to any race, creed, or 
profession it’s always gratifying to see 
a group of music lovers coming from 
every walk of life such as in this one, 


That’s American—and a wonderful ac- 


complishment.” 










Some of 


tired professor of Elon College, and is 
co-sponsored by the Norfolk Recrea- 
tion Department and the Park Place 
Methodist Church. It is organized with 
a president, vice-president, secretary- 
treasurer, chaplain, hostess, and board 
of directors, and has a weekly attend- 
Mrs. Louise 


Cropsey Chapman is the only living 


ance of seventy-five. 
charter member. 
Regular weekly meetings are sched- 
uled Wednesday between the 
hours of 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. Other 
special projects have included a Gay 


each 


Nineties Revue and a demonstration 
drill in which the group wore colonial 
costume and were led by an eighty-two- 
year-old lady member. 
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Tom King 


A GREAT 
AMERICA 
TEAM 





Abriet dictionary definition of the word cooperation is 
Jacksonville, Florida, the 
“work, act or play together.” Here 
recreation depart- 


“work or act together;” but in 


definition should read, 


the spirit ol cooperation between the 


ment and all branches of the navy within and adjacent to 
the city limits is cordial and beneficial to all parties. 

The city’s department works, acts and plays harmoni- 
Station in the Federal 


lraining Center located in the 


ously with the Navy Recruiting 
Building, the Naval Reserve 
Armory on the St. John’s River, the Jacksonville Naval Air 
Station, Cecil Field Naval Air Station at Mayport, Flor- 
ida, Naval 


Naval Station, Inactive Fleet at Green Cove Springs and 


Auxiliary Air Station, Green Cove Springs 
navy ships of all types that dock in the St. John’s River. 
It also can be truthfully said that, insofar as recreation is 
concerned, the city of Jacksonville does not make a dis- 
tinction between navy personnel and civilians. 

Day after day, navy men and women are seen using the 
many facilities and areas supervised by the Jacksonville 
recreation department and engaging in all types of activi- 
ties promoted by the departme nt. 

A resume otf the departme nt’s softball and baseball pro- 
gram, during the recently cluded 1952 season, illustrates 
this spirit of cooperation. The department sponsored ten 
major softball leagues and one major baseball league. 
Nine navy teams participated in the softball competition 
and two navy clubs were members of the baseball league. 

Among the nine navy softball teams were three champi- 
onship outfits. Cecil Field triumphed in the Men’s City 


League, Naval Reserve scored in the Independent League 


Mr. KING is on Jacksonville’s recreatior 


department staff. 
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Navy men and a civilian get together for informal practice 
match. L. to r.: E. L. Lloyd, veteran Jacksonville player, 
and L. Wilson, D. Williamson and B. Sobieraj of the navy. 


and Jacksonville Naval Air Station Overhaul and Repair 
was victorious in the Metropolitan League. Jacksonville 
Naval Air Station copped the pennant in the City Baseball 
League. 

A neat bit of cooperation was worked out in the City 
Baseball League, loop games being played on one of the 
city’s diamonds and on the fields at Cecil Field and Jack- 
sonville Naval Air Station. All of the softball play was on 
city owned areas. 

Navy teams were also prominent in the Florida Amateur 
Softball Association Second District Tournament and the 
Duval County Softball Tournament. Cecil Field added the 
county title to its City League championship. 

The fall season included three navy teams in the Men’s 
City Volleyball League, and one Wave team in the Girls’ 
City Volleyball League, which had just been organized by 
the municipal recreation department. 

Also during this past summer, a well balanced team from 
Jacksonville Naval Air Station was crowned champion of 
the annual City Swimming and Diving Championships 
sponsored and conducted by the Jacksonville recreation 
department. At this same meet, a group of bluejackets 
from Jacksonville Naval Air Station stole the hearts of the 
capacity audience with a great exhibition of comic diving. 

During the past several months, two athletes from Jack- 
sonville Naval Air Station, Leon Wilson, ADC, and Ben 
Sobieraj, AN, have played prominent roles in tennis tour- 
naments sponsored and conducted by the recreation de- 
partment. Early in the summer, Sobieraj won the men’s 
singles title in the Duval County Tennis Championships, 
and in September he went to the finals in the men’s singles 
division of the City Tennis Championships and teamed 
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with Wilson to gain the men’s doubles diadem. 

The Jacksonville Golden Gloves Boxing Tournament. 
staged in the Gator Bowl last winter, was practically an 
In this 
part of the meet, Jacksonville Naval Air Station had three 


all-service event, particularly in the open divisior 


champions and two runners-up. Green Cove Springs Sta- 
tion had one champion and three runners-up. The long 
entry list from the navy installations was mainly respon- 
sible for the recreation department’s permitting white and 
Negro fighters to meet in the same ring for the first time 
in Jacksonville history. 

To be frank, had it not been for the navy and other 
service entries, it would have been impossible for the local 
recreation department to have had a worthwhile open divi- 
sion and to send a representative team to the Golden Gloves 





Al Rogero, represents Naval Reserve Training Center, to re- 
ceive trophy of city Independent Softball League champion- 
ship. Charles Rogers, supervisor of athletics, makes award. 





Another trophy goes to the Navy! Tom King, left. of city 
recreation department, awards the 1952 City Baseball League 
championship to Lt. Cmdr. R. Donahue, special service offi- 
cer. Center, F. McCaffrey, civilian who managed the Fliers. 
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Championships in New York City. 

Navy personnel quite frequently make up a large portion 
of the crowds attending recreation department sponsored 
events, particularly those of a sports nature. At most of 
the activities sponsored by the recreation department, navy 
spectators are admitted free; this includes admission to all 
of the major softball and baseball games, tennis tourna- 
ments, swim meets and track meets. 

With thousands of young men and women wearing navy 
uniforms stationed in and around Jacksonville community, 
sports are greatly influenced by navy athletes. 

The fine cooperation exhibited between the Jacksonville 
recreation department and Jacksonville Naval Air Station 
is exemplified in the annual Baseball Training Camp for 
Boys. Each spring this event attracts hundreds of teen-age 
boys, the camp being held at the Jacksonville Naval Air 
Station, with Mason Baseball Field serving as the hub of 
activity. The Naval Air Station supplies the field, neces- 
sary equipment such as ball and bats, plans and conducts 
the program, furnishes the biggest part of the coaching 
staff and arranges transportation to and from the station. 
The recreation department’s major part in the program is 
to sign up the boys for the school on the public play- 
grounds. 

The recreation department and the various branches of 
the navy in and outside the city, also pull together in 
many activities other than sports. Several wearers of Uncle 
Sam’s blues, both men and women, are members of the 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra which is sponsored by 
the department. 

One of the civic duties assumed by members of the activi- 
ties staff of the department is the task of conducting pa- 
rades of diversified natures. No parade is complete with- 
out a navy color guard, and officials of the recreation de- 
partment are always assured of full cooperation from the 
Navy Recruiting Station across the street in the Federal 
Building. This color guard also officiates at big football 
games such as the annual Gator Bowl football classic. 

Mechanically inclined sailors oftimes pursue their hob- 
bies by joining with civilian members in the activities of 
the Jacksonville Model Airplane Club and the Jacksonville 
Miniature Auto Racing Association, both affiliated with the 
Jacksonville recreation department. 

Navy personnel and members of their families belong to 
the department’s Hobby Club, and obtain non-mechanical 
handicraft instruction in the classes held at its handicraft 
center, Hobbyland. 

Children of navy families participate in the city’s recrea- 
tion activities in many ways. They enroll in tennis clinics, 
participate in midget and junior swim meets, softball, base: 
ball. basketball, and touch football leagues, junior tennis 
tournaments and clubs, model airplane clubs and meets, 
special programs such as the annual observance of Joseph 
Lee Day, kite tournaments and all of the other events of the 
well rounded program conducted by the department. Navy 
children may be found every day playing on all twenty-five 
of the supervised playgrounds. 

The Jacksonville recreation department and the navy are 


one for all and all for one—a great American team! 
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Notes for the Administrator 


Goals for the Modern City 
At the 1951 National Conference on Government, Mr. 
Henry Bruere, currently president of the National Mu- 
nicipal League. made an address entitled “Goals for the 


Modern City.” 
Municipal Review. A number of his statements are of 


according to an article in the National 


vital interest to the recreation field: 

“The great American need is for intelligence, courage 
and care in developing practical but bold programs for 
the betterment of municipal conditions. We have raised 
our standards of living and our expectations from life 
but we have not put our minds to designing and manag- 
ing our communities so as to help us fulfill these expec- 
tations. 

“During the past two decades in England, government 
officials, guided by special commissions and expert stud- 
ies. have had the courage to look at the problem of re- 
modeling the out-moded city not as a hopeless set. of in- 
surmountable difficulties but as an urgent task, prerequi- 
site to healthy and, I may add with underscoring, plea- 
sant living. I have recently had an opportunity to study 
these plans and the resultant programs and I found them 
eminently worth while for Americans to examine. To 
those Britishers who have taken a long and critical look 
at their country’s urban conditions, it is obvious that 
modern traflic must be provided for, that recreation is 
essential to well-being, that access to the countryside is. 
for a Britisher at least. a fundamental need. that decent 
housing. attractive schools, playfields, transportation, easy 
access to work, are all indispensable to what we call the 
American. and they the British. way of life.” 
In commenting on developments in Great Britain he 
stated. “What I found most significant was the purpose to 
deal with housing and other urban redevelopment as a 
project in building pleasant livable communities with an 

British call the 
look at their cities aud have 


better.” 


adequate supply of what the omenities. 
They have taken a cood long 
decided to change things for the 


“I come back to my origi The essential thing 


il point 
about the city is its character—how people live in it, how 
they work in it and how they can bring up their children 
scattering its 
It should 


1e interest of good living. 


in it. The city should not be centrifugal. 
people over long stretches of suburban territory. 
be livable and controlled in th 
How to do this? I do not know but | stand on the propo- 
sition that a way will be found if there is adequate study 


given to the matter.” 
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Department Adopts Policy on Personal Expenses 

The board of directors of the Chambersburg, Pennsy]- 
vania, recreation department has authorized that the su- 
perintendent of recreation be reimbursed for personal ex- 
penditures incurred in connection with his official duties, 
and an item of four hundred dollars was approved in the 
department's budget for 1952. Expenses for the use of 
the superintendent's private car and for meals and lodging 
while on official business are accepted as personal expenses 
and are subject to reimbursement. Official business is de- 
fined as any and all business expected of the superintendent 
while discharging the duties of his office, or representing 
the department of recreation, or accepting an invitation 
to appear on conference programs—previously approved 
by the board of directors of the department. The scale of 


reimbursement is as follows: 





1. Use of private automobile—$.08 per mile. 

2. Meals—$.75 for breakfast maximum; $1.25 for lunch 
maximum; $1.75 for dinner maximum. 

3. Lodging—$4.50 per night maximum. 
1. Gratuities—not to exceed ten per cent of lodging or 
meals expenses. 
5. Miscellaneous—not to exceed $1.00 per day, provided 
the expense report carries an itemized list of miscellaneous 
expenses. 

\ monthly form for recording expenses has been ap- 
proved and is submitted at the end of each month by the 
superintendent. The need for incurring expenses for meals 
and lodging must appear on an accompanying page, and 
receipted bills for lodging must accompany the report. The 
superintendent must seek, in advance, approval from the 
board of directors for any expenses anticipated while ab- 


sent from his office for two working days or more. 


Rest Rooms with Pay Toilets 

The department of recreation and parks of Los An- 
geles has entered into a contract with a company for the 
installation of coin locks on part of the doors in rest rooms 
at certain facilities. The person in charge of the facility 
is responsible for the collection of the money and for 
turning it in to the department cashier. Special report 
forms are submitted in duplicate each week, and on the 
last day of each month, by the company making the in- 
stallation. After the cost of installing the doors has been 
collected, the money is to be divided on a seventy-thirty 
basis. The seventy per cent will be the department's share 


and the thirty per cent is paid to the company. 
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PRACTICAL MUSIC 


gener music is not as cold and unimaginative as it 

sounds. Some of the greatest musicians of the past were 
practical musicians. Bach wrote his great organ music as 
practical music. It was the style of his day to write fugues, 
so he gave his listeners what they wanted. Mozart wrote 
operas for the theater on order. These operas played hun- 
dreds of performances before their runs were over. Haydn 
wrote his one hundred and four symphonies for the salary 
he received from his royal sponsor. Verdi wrote for the 
theater of his day as a practical composer. His great opera 
Aida was written to order for an agreed upon amount of 
money. We could go on indefinitely citing examples of 
great composers who worked within a practical frame but 
who composed beautiful music even though restricted to a 
set formula. 

To me, “practical music” is music which fills a definite 
need. Impractical music is music for which there is no 
general craving or need. 

Music is an exact science. Mathematics play a very de- 
cisive role in its creation as well as its performance. How- 
ever, the fugitive character of a performance adds an ele- 
ment which does not exist in most other art forms. This 
characteristic has proven to be an economic handicap in 
some cases and a benefit in others. A performer can sing 
or play the same material again and again and reap rich 
Although 


recording devices have captured a part of this elusive char- 


rewards if his performance pleases his audiences. 


The Doctor’s Orchestral Society of New York is an example 
of practical music in that it fills a need. L. to r.: Doctors 
S. Robbins, C. Gottlieb and S. Gardner, all society members. 


i 





Mr. Barlow, musical director of the NBC “Firestone 
Hour” presented this address at a state convention 
of the Ohio Music Education Association. 


Howard Barlow 


acteristic, they can never equal the “live” performance. 
This is owing to the fact, first, that no mechanical device 
has yet been discovered which is as sensitive as the human 
ear, and, secondly, the visual stimulus or personality of the 
performer cannot be captured. 

Once in a generation the world produces a Haydn, a 
Mozart, a Beethoven, a Liszt, a Berlioz, a Wagner. a 
Brahms, a Joachim, a Kreisler, a Heifetz. Out of all the 
millions of Occidentals of the past generation, one great 
conductor emerged—Arturo Toscanini. In the generation 
before him came Weingartner, before him Richter, before 
him Von Bulow, and of course Wagner. Great singers are 
more plentiful. Usually they are not profound musicians 
and in some cases are deplorably ignorant of the funda- 
mentals of music. 

With the odds so heavily against your community pro- 
ducing a musician who will win world-wide acclaim, it 
seems to me far better to try to cultivate a love for and 
understanding of music than to try to find and train great 
talents. By all means, do not stop looking for great talents 
and training them if you find them, but do not be disap- 
pointed if you do not find any. 

I believe that the most practical way to serve the cause 
of music is to make music. I mean ensemble playing—the 
forming of groups who make music together because they 
love music, or because they want to earn a livelihood. 
These groups can be all professional. As I understand it, 
the amateur musician is one who performs or composes 
music for the pleasure he derives from his efforts. The pro- 
fessional musician, while he may also derive pleasure from 
labors, makes his living thereby. There is nothing wrong 
in either case. In many instances, the so-called “amateur” 
is more highly proficient than the professional. 

I wish that there were more amateurs in music because 
it is the amateur who keeps the desire for better music 
growing. The amateur can afford to be an idealist—while, 
all too often, the professional cannot. The amateur musi- 
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cian is the only one who can enjoy “art for art’s sake” 


such a thing does not exist in professional music. 


Community Orchestras 


In smaller towns and cities I believe that the professional 
musician does not have a very easy time of it. He loves 
music and enjoys making it. However, his economic situa- 
tion does not allow him to devote his entire time to it. 
Consequently, he has to find other employment to provide 
the major portion of his income. This condition does not 
allow him to practice sufficiently and he can seldom pro- 
gress much further than his initial talent. However, when 
a group of these men and women get together and form a 
symphony orchestra, it is not only commendable but de- 
serves the greatest possible support of the local community. 
The music they make may not be as beautiful as that made 
by a great symphony orchestra of one of our large cities, 
but that is of little consequence. The important fact is that 
they have organized an orchestra and play symphonic mu- 
sic. If you try to organize an orchestra, do not be dis- 
couraged if it is difficult. It does not matter if you have 
only two horns instead of four, or if you have no basses at 
all. You can procure reduced orchestrations where the 
piano fills in for the missing parts. Use four pianos if you 
want to. Every publishing house sells such orchestrations 
for very moderate prices. These orchestrations are another 
example of practical music. Do not be discouraged. 

The professional musicians in our largest cities are the 
most proficient in the world. This applies principally to 
New York and Hollywood because those two cities are 
where the most money can be made. In Hollywood, it is 
the moving picture industry. In New York, it is radio, 
opera, symphony, motion pictures and now television. 
Sooner or later, nearly every professional musician in the 
smaller communities tries out one of the large cities. If he 
succeeds in, let us say, Cleveland, he may then try New 
York. And here is where he finds real competition. The 
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The symphony orchestra of the Dow Chemical Company is an outstanding, non-professional group 
which brings a wealth of orchestral music to the community. 





Above, guest soloist Ruth Freeman. 


New York union, Local 802, has some twenty thousand 
members—of these, only about four or five thousand are 
employed more or less regularly. 

Sooner or later the local orchestra which you have or- 
ganized will progress to the point where you will need out- 
side players to satisfy the demands of your audiences. 
Then is when you come to New York to get your players. 
New York contains a reservoir of players which supplies 
practically every major symphony orchestra with some of 
its finest players. Before I became the conductor of the 
Firestone orchestra, I travelled all over this country and 
Canada as guest conductor for the major symphonies. In 
nearly every city I would meet one or more players whom 
| had known in New York. 


Subsidies 


As your local orchestra grows and raises its standard of 
performance, you will find that you need more money to 





keep yourselves going. Everything costs money—programs, 
rehearsal halls, performance halls, advertising, soloists. 
Here is where the insidious and sinister word “subsidy” 
comes in. Subsidy is dangerous because it tends to pauper- 
ize the recipients and give the control of the organization 
to the subsidisor. If your benefactor is a wise and under- 
standing person who loves music and is willing to help 
you without interfering with the artistic side of the orches- 
tra, you are very fortunate. Such a benefactor is difficult 
to find. Before you accept a subsidy, I would exhaust 
every other possible source of income. 

In Buffalo, New York, the orchestra plays Saturday 
night “pop” concerts. At these concerts, the audience is 
served light drinks and the orchestra plays for dancing 
after the concert. They make money this way to help pay 
for the more serious concerts of the symphony series. Play 
whenever and wherever you can for a profit if you need to 





Reprinted from the Music Educators Journal, January 1952. 
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finance a deficit on your more serious series. If you find 
that your original and local conductor is not adequate to 
your growing needs, go to one of our great conservatories 
and take a young man of talent who is willing to come to 
your city and become a part of the community. Do not 
take a man who thinks he is ready to conduct the New 
York Philharmonic—whose ideas are too big for his capa- 
bilities. Take one who is willing to accept the challenge 
of making a success of a small town orchestra. 

To go back to the subject of subsidy again. If you can- 
not find a way of making your orchestra self-supporting 
and are forced to accept a subsidy, try to get a large num- 
ber of small donations instead of one or two large ones. 
Keep the costs of your performances down. Use local solo- 
ists as much as you can until they cease to draw houses 
for you. When you are forced to use so-called “name solo- 
ists,” buy names who will draw their fee at the box office. 
One of my best friends in the concert business had a hard 
and fast rule. If, when he sang a concert on a fee basis, he 
did not draw his fee at the box office, he returned his check 
to the local manager who would otherwise have lost money 
on his concert. You can understand why this singer was 
always in demand until the day he retired. There are still 
a few such soloists around. 

With radio and television bringing fine artists into your 
living room each week, you can easily choose your artists 
yourselves. Extravagant claims of managers and paid ad- 
vertising should no longer sway you. You can now hold 
your auditions in your own living room. 

Critics 

Now a word about the critical profession and your local 
newspaper. Anyone who embarks on a performing career 
must face the possibility of adverse criticism. He must be 
prepared to go right ahead regardless of what the press 
may say about his performance. You must remember that 
your press criticisms reflect the opinion of only one person 
in the audience. The fact that he has the power to print 
what he thinks is beyond your control. I cannot under- 
stand the process of thinking of a person who makes his 





living by writing about music in a community. and then, 
by criticisms, kills the music he is writing about. Enlist 
your local scribe in your project. Engage him to write 
your program notes—elect the editor of your local paper to 


your executive board. Make it one big “team for music,” 


The Composer 


The most impractical of all musicians is the composer. 
He has always been that way. | fear he will remain so. 
\ composer feeds upon his inner self. He is by nature sub- 
jective. He does not know where his ideas come from. 
The great majority of these people slave their lives away 
writing music which will never be performed. This is 
largely their own fault. To be a successful composer, you 
must have a dual personality. 

Only in the popular field are the composers repaid for 
their efforts. And, strangely enough, when “Romeo and 
Juliet” by Tschaikowsky becomes “Our Love” in the popu- 
lar field, “Romeo and Juliet” becomes a sell-out on ree- 
ords. When the first movement of Tschaikowsky’s piano 
concerto became “Tonight We Love’”—the concerto under- 
went a new revival in concert popularity. The thievery of 
ideas employed, unashamedly, by Tin Pan Alley composers 
is breathtaking in its bold-faced knavery. I am speechless 
when confronted by one of these burglars—and yet. it is a 
blessing in disguise because I know that as soon as the 
stolen property has become popular as a song, | can play 
it in its original form as the thieves will have taught the 
melody to the general public. Nothing can be done to stop 
this. The copyright law says such a practice is not illegal. 

I am told that the big name dance band business is con- 
trolled by several agencies. Their method of operation is 
quite simple. They find a nice looking boy playing in a 
dance band and put him under contract at a figure which is 
so much more than the amount he is earning as a player, 
that he is glad to sign a long-term agreement. Then they 
recruit for him a dance band of his own. They hire ar- 
rangers, pick the tunes to be played. If the band catches 
the publie’s fancy another name band is launched but it is 


very largely controlled by the agency. 


Enlist the Support of Women 


A full-page advertisement, recently sponsored by the Woman’s Home Com- 


panion, referred to the women’s club program which the magazine had prepared 


relating to the article entitled, “But Suppose She Falls!” 
attacked boards of education for surfacing their 


appeared in an early 1952 issue, 


playgrounds with black-top. 


This article, which 


According to the advertisement. 276 women’s clubs 


have presented the surfacing program, and 89 clubs have voted to make safe 


surfacing for play grounds a club project. 


The magazine undoubtedly performed a service in stimulating an interest on 


the part of the women’s organizations in the 


condition of their playgrounds. 


Local recreation authorities may well take advantage of this interest in enlisting 


support for a program ot pla 


ground improvements. It is unfortunate, how- 


ever, that in the program material issued for use by the women’s clubs, statistics 


on school playground accidents were included which indicate a much larger 


volume of accidents than have been reported by the school authorities in the 


cities cited in the program. 
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e I. Robert M. Shultz. superintendent of recreation in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, has been granted a three-months 
leave of absence to assist in establishing a democratic youth 
program in Germany. Under the sponsorship of the U. S. 
of the Department of State. 


he has been assigned to Munich, where his job will be 


International Administration 
that of a consultant and advisor to the youth program. He 
will conduct surveys and assist in designing facilities. pro- 
gram planning and financing, and the recruitment and 
Mr. Shultz is the third New England 


person who has been selected for this type of work. 


training of leaders. 


e Carl Bozenski, program director for the Torrington. 


Connecticut, recreation department was interviewed by 
Mary Margaret McBride on her radio program recently. 
Carl told about Torrington’s famous Christmas Village 
(RECREATION, November 1949). Hallowe’en week festivities 
(RECREATION, September 1952). special activities conduc- 
ted during Public Founders’ and Donors’ Week in memory 
of Joseph Lee and others, and several of the other events 


during the year for which Torrington is so renowned. 


e The retirement of Jerome C. Dretzka, executive secretary 
of the Milwaukee (Wisconsin) County Park Commission. 
has been announced. Mr. Dretzka. who has reached the 
mandatory retirement age of seventy years, has been in the 
park service for more than thirty years and is recognized 
as one of the leaders in that field. His successor. as gen- 


eral manager. is Alfred L. Boerner. 


e Julian Smith of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
Arthur C. Elmer. 
chief of the Parks and Recreation Division. Department of 


tion, Lansing. Michigan, has succeeded 
Conservation, as the chairman of the Michigan State Inter- 


Agency Council on Recreatior 


e Edward McGowan. director of recreation in Detroit. is 
the 1953 president of the Michigan Recreation Association. 
Other officers are: Chase Hammond. Muskegon. first vice- 
president; Malcolm Elliott, Saginaw, second vice-president ; 
Lina Tyler, Flint. third vice-president: Harry Burns, Grand 
Rapids, secretary: and Ross Kressler, Ypsilanti, treasurer. 


Harold Manchester. Dearborn. is the retiring president. 


Bret McGinnis Day 


By mayoral proclamation a special day was set aside, in 
Neosho, Missouri, to give recognition to a local recreation 
director who has done an outstanding job. Bret McGinnis 
was the man so honored. On “Bret McGinnis Day.” people 
of the community and civic organizations all joined in 


paying tribute to this man who. through his untiring efforts. 
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contributed so much to the welfare and recreation activities 


of his community. 


Our Northern Neighbors 


e J. K. Tett, director of the Community Programmes 
Branch of the Ontario, Canada, Department of Education, 
is on a leave of absence from that position, for a period of 
two years, for special duty establishing recreation welfare 
services with the Royal Canadian Air Force. Wing Com- 
mander Tett was awarded the D.F.C. while serving as a 
pilot with the R.A.F. Bomber Command. During his ab- 
sence, K. L. 


Programmes Branch. 


Young will be the acting director of the 


e Dr. Doris W. Plewes has resigned from her position as 
assistant director of the Physical Fitness Division, Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, Canada. 


Recent Appointments 


\ppointed to positions as superintendents or directors of 
parks and recreation departments are: G. R. Felton, Jr., 
Texarkana, Texas; Joseph G. Renaud, Oceanside, Califor- 
nia; and George Cammack, Phenix City, Alabama. 

New recreation superintendents and directors include: 
Willis Baker, Lincoln, Illinois; Stuart P. Brewbaker, Lex- 
ington, Virginia; Fred Erdhaus, Beverly Hills, California; 
James FE. Fearon, Chatham, New York; G. Fletcher, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia; George Gentry, Griffin, Georgia; Robert 
E. Kresge, Charleston, West Virginia; Russell Rolandson, 
Alexandria, Minnesota; David Russell, Martinsville, Vir- 
ginia; W. H. Wallace, Hanford, California; and Bill Woods, 
Clinton, Tennessee. 

Other recent appointees are: Audrey A. Cooper, Recrea- 
tional Therapist, Maryland State Training School, Owings 
Mills, Maryland; Marjorie Glass, Recreation Center Super- 
visor, Salinas, California; Milton Hagen, Community Cen- 
ter Director, Kansas City, Missouri; and Francis W. Hart- 
zell. Director of Pilot Program, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Britton F. Boughner 

Flags in Wellesley, Massachusetts, were lowered to half- 
mast in mourning for Britton F. Boughner, superintendent 
of the Park and Recreation Commission, who died sud- 
denly in December of a heart attack. 

During his years as superintendent, Mr. Boughner, in- 
augurated a wide variety of recreation facilities and activi- 
ties in his community—activities for people of all ages, 
all interests. He was instrumental in arranging community- 
wide programs and musical organizations, supervised play- 
grounds and playfields, classes in crafts, sports, drama and 
dancing. 

He was a member of the New England District Advisory 
Committee of the National Recreation Association, presi- 
dent of the Eastern Massachusetts Recreation Association, 
member of the American Recreation Society, and of several 
other professional groups. 

The untimely passing of this young executive, who was 
forty-eight years old, has caused great sorrow among his 


multitude of friends. 
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Square dancing has become a popular recreation activity in 
Japan. Here participants demonstrate their adeptness, as part 
of the program, during the “Welcome” party held at Nara. 

























Mr. Rivers, with the aid of interpreter 
Shuichi Koba, spoke in behalf of recre- 
ation to many mass meetings during 
his barnstorming tour of the Kumamoto, 
Kyushu, area with the Prince of Mikasa. 


A very interesting and enjoyable eve- 
ning was spent at a typical Japanese fam- 
ily “at home” dinner party with Soichi 
Saito, president of Japan’s NRA, and his 
children and kimona-clad grandchildren. 





UR TRIP to Japan was fabulous. We arrived on Sunday, 


August 10, at five o’clock in the morning, and were 


met at the airport by a delegation of important leaders. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Mikasa, the Emperor’s 
youngest brother, drove fifty miles from his summer home 
to greet us personally. A press conference at the Imperial 
Hotel announced to the nation our recreation mission. 

We left Tokyo the next morning and started on one of 
the most strenuous and most rewarding assignments | 
have ever undertaken. We spent thirty-nine days and 
nights packed full of activities, in twenty-five prefectures 
or states. 

Before we left Tokyo, the Prince of Mikasa entertained 
us at Korinka-Ku, the home of his elder brother, Prince 
Takamatsu. In addition to the royal brothers and their 
princesses, several Japanese cabinet members, our own 
Ambassador Murphy and his family, representatives of 
the Army, board members of the Japanese NRA, chief 
executives of radio and press associations, and others were 
among the guests to start off our recreation mission. 

We were accompanied constantly by committees repre- 


senting the national association, and, in each state, by 


Mr. Rivers, Assistant Executive Director of the National 
Recreation Association, is also secretary of the National 
Music Week Committee. For many years he has been the 


secretary of the National Recreation Congress Committee. 
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representatives of the governor, the mayor, and various 
ministries related to recreation. 

The pattern generally was the same. Upon arrival in a 
town, we were met by officials, had press interviews, con- 
ferred with selected groups of leaders, made one or more 
public addresses, distributed literature, showed the motion 
picture film, A Chance to Play, visited recreation facilities, 
and had a series of individual conferences. This went on, 
literally, throughout our stay in Japan. 

While in Japan we gave considerable attention to the 
problem of recreation for our military personnel on leave. 
In addition to touring throughout Japan, we attended the 
National Recreation Congress in Kumamoto. It was very 
impressive, and showed a vitality and a purposefulness 
that augurs well for recreation in Japan. 

Sixteen hundred delegates from outside of the state 
attended. Another 2,500 within Kumamoto and surrounding 
cities made a total of about 4,000 participants. They had 
general sessions, discussion meetings and exhibits; and 
many of their topics were similar to ours. Square dancing 
filled the roped-off streets and vacant lots in various parts 
of Kumamoto. Speaking at a general session in a packed 
auditorium, I extended the greetings of American recrea- 
tion leaders, explained our own recreation movement fully, 
its values and relationship to citizenship in a democracy, 
gave in detail the organization and services of our NRA, 
and offered our cooperation and good will. 

We awarded, in behalf of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation of the U. S. A., 
Mikasa and to fifteen other Japanese leaders who had 


a special medal to the Prince of 


helped in building the national recreation movement in 


Japan. 


Those receiving the medals and citation were: 


His Highness Prince of Mikasa Mr. Shinichi Sato 


Mr. Soichi Saito Mr. Yoshiteru Shiratori 
Mr. Shunzo Yoshisaka Mr. Genzaburo Shirayama 
Mr. Yoshihiko Kurimoto Mr. Taisuke Nishida 

Mr. Masayuke Asakura Mr. Jinzaburo Fukuyama 
Mr. Masazo Ikeda Mr. Tatsuro Misumi 

Mr. Eiichi Isomura Mr. Akira Miyama 


Mr. Kenkichi Oshima Mr. Toru Yanagita 


On one side of this medallion appears in relief a group 
of hurdlers fashioned by Tait McKenzie, one of America’s 


It is called The Joy of Effort. 


great sculptors of youth. 
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The Japan recreation mission was an excellent 
example of a cooperative approach to a fundamental 
Pri- 


vately supported agencies on both sides of the Pacific 


problem—leisure time and its constructive use. 
shared in the planning and execution, and are now 
following-up the findings. This project had the ap- 
proval of both the American and Japanese governments 
though it was a non-governmental mission. 

In preparation for our trip, the interest of organiza- 
tions and individuals was enlisted in the project, their 
cooperation and support secured, and funds raised to 
finance America’s part of the project. In Japan, the 
Japanese NRA planned and financed a nation-wide 
tour which made it possible to present our message of 
good will and cooperation to the Japanese people. 











It is symbolic of the joyous vitality of the recreation move- 

ment, not only in its physical aspects, but in all of the 

varied activities which make up the recreation program. 
On the other side appears the following inscription: 


For enriching the human spirit through recreation. 
National Recreation Association, U.S.A. 


With the medallion was presented a certificate, signed by 
Otto T. Mallery, Chairman of the Board of Directors, and 
Joseph Prendergast, Executive Director of the National 
Recreation Association of America, which stated, in part: 

“The National Recreation Association is proud of what 
its services have meant to America, and believes that its 
proper counterpart in other nations can contribute greatly 
to the enrichment of life for their people. It is our hope 
that this recognition of leaders in other lands, who share 
our aspirations, may serve to bring about a closer fellow- 
ship and an exchange of ways and means of enriching the 
human spirit through recreation. 

“We welcome the opportunity—within the limits of our 
resources—to share with others our information and ex- 
perience.” 

In addition, we presented to the NRA of Japan a basic 
library of our NRA literature and certain other publica- 
tions characteristic of American life, presented a magnifi- 
cent exhibit of arts and crafts donated by the recreation 
department of Portland, Oregon, and gave another showing 
of the motion picture film, A Chance To Play. 

On one of the days at the Congress there was a session 
on international recreation. Colonel Caum, Colonel Ogden, 
Colonel Davenport, Colonel Moore and several other men 
and women representing the U. S. Army were on the plat- 
form participating in the discussion with representatives 
from Canada and China. 

While at Kumamoto, Colonel Ogden, commander of 
Camp Wood, located nearby, invited us and a group of 
officials of the Japanese NRA to Camp Wood. Here we 
discussed the desirability of the closer collaboration of 
Army officials and Japanese leaders in providing recreation 
for both the servicemen and the Japanese people. Colonel 
and Mrs. Ogden showed us through the splendid recreation 
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At the Tokyo Rotary Club with club president J. Furusawa, 
the Prince and Princess of Mikasa, and Saichi Saito. 


Mr. Rivers, the Prince of Mikasa and Saichi Saito with the 
lacquer lamps presented at the Sayonara (farewell) party. 
imp. We watched 


a demonstration of games and sports by our soldiers and 


facilities provided for our men inside the 
Japanese civilians—an example of the collaboration we 
were discussing. Colonel Ogden is deeply concerned for 


He has made 
Camp Wood a place of beauty; and those who return to it 


the welfare of the young men in his charge 


from Korea come back to a bit of America tucked away in 
the Japanese hills. 

The Prince of Mikasa and his 
Congress and took an active part in it 
Kurimoto. G 


outstanding leader- 


Princess attended the 
President Soichi 
Saito, board chairman Y. Shirayama. T. 
Misumi, T. 
ship to it. 
On two of the days, the Congress brok« 
and visited nearby cities, industrial plants, fishing villages 
The 


area in behalf of recreation, speaking both to groups o! 


Yanagita and others gave 


up into groups 


and rural districts. Prince and J barnstormed th 
leaders and to mass meetings indoors and out. We also 
worked together in this way at other times and in other 


parts of Japan. 


Now, what came out of our visit to Japan? At a formal 
dinner given by the Prince of Mikasa for a group of 


important leaders in Tokyo a few days before we left. wi 
mission 


ot ¢ ighty 


discussed what had come out of this cooperative 
First, let me remind you that here is a nation 
five million people, recently defeated in a disastrous war. 


living on land smaller in area than California, faced with 
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pressing economic, political and social problems, their 
government completely reorganized, their way of life 
radically changed, and their acceptance back into the family 
of nations less than six months old when we were there. 

Japan’s open-armed welcome to the recreation move- 
ment is an outstanding example of how a tense world is 
turning to recreation for relief. 

\t the meeting mentioned above it was generally agreed 
that among the results could be listed these: 

|. The concept of recreation in Japan has broadened. 

2. Government leaders on all levels have faced recrea- 
tion as one of the important national problems, and edu- 
cators and oflicials have given consideration to it. 

3. Recreation in Japan has had a better and more wide- 
spread coverage by press and radio than ever before. 

1. A very considerable interest in home and family play 
was developed. 

5. There was a general acceptance on the part of officials 
of the importance of leadership. 

6. There was an acceptance of the need for strengthen- 
ing and expanding the National Recreation Association of 
Japan as a service agency for local groups. It is now being 
reorganized and plans laid for a larger financing. 

7. There was a recognition by many leaders of the 
necessity of including girls and women more generally in 
the recreation life of the people. 

6. Attention was focused upon the problem of recreation 
for our own American service personnel stationed in 
Japan. We all know how acute is the problem of men in 
the armed forces away from home, even in this country. 


I found high 


ranking officers of the Army and the Japanese leaders con- 


In the Far East it is much more serious. 


cerned about our men on leave from camp or from the 
Korean front. We took time to have a series of conferences 
with them, including General Harrold. Commander of 
U.S. Forces in Japan. 

These conferences culminated in a joint session in Tokyo 
just before we left, at which time a definite program was 
set up and plans made for an organization to bring about 
a closer liaison between the Army and the Japanese, and 
a more wholesome recreation program for our servicemen 
and for the Japanese people. Since our return to America, 
letters received from the Far East Command report steps 
already taken to implement the program. 

9. One of the things that impressed us while in Japan, 
and which has grown upon us since our return because of 
comments and letters from leaders in America and Japan, 
is the fact that, in addition to the specific service to the 
recreation movement, the mission had value in building 
better international understanding. It can, and I believe 
will, continue to have this effect because: 

a. We have gained a first-hand knowledge of Japan—the 
country. the people, the customs, the spirit. 

b. We have brought back a feeling of admiration for the 
progress which has been made in the post-war period in 
industry, in local government, in education, in rebuilding 
of cities, in recreation development, and in looking forward 
rather than back. 

c. We have experienced and know the extent of good 
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feeling that exists in Japan for America. Our trip was 
filled with evidence of this. 

The international understanding and closer relations 
established through this bringing together of the recreation 
forces of the two countries have contributed to the total 
effort of strengthening Japan for a place on the team of 
free nations. 

[ am sure you will understand that in listing these things 
and other evidences which | shall cite, we are talking not 
in personal terms. but in terms of the recognition of the 
project itself which was completely a cooperative effort 
between America and Japan, and which was an expression 
and extension of the services of the National Recreation 
Association and of the whole American recreation move- 
ment itself, 

Some of the evidence upon which we base our conclu- 
sions: 

1. We had the status of “national guests” and received a 
friendly reception everywhere we went. 

2. Governors, mayors and legislative representatives 
expressed to us personally the intention of giving more 
time and money to recreation. 

3. In Osaka we were awarded the silver medal given to 
those who make a contribution to the Advancement of 
Culture in Japan. 

1. A series of lectures which we had prepared, plus cer- 
tain other information about the recreation movement in 
America, was published in a special booklet which is being 
widely distributed in Japan. 

5. Statements. letters from the Prince of Mikasa, officials 


of the Japanese NRA and other leaders have expressed 





Mrs. Rivers listens as the Prince of Mikasa reads the citation 
presented, along with the lamps. in appreciation of the suc- 
cessful completion of their international recreation mission. 
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gratitude and appreciation for the progress made in the 
public understanding of recreation. His Highness, in his 
capacity as Honorary President of Japan’s NRA, made 
two public statements about the recreation mission, one 
in the form of a letter which he read at the Sayonara party 
at the home of our host, T. Kato, the other at the gather- 
ing of national leaders at Korinka-ku. The latter follows: 

“After the war, interest in square dancing swept the 
country. Some people in Japan thought recreation meant 
only square dancing. Mr. Rivers has broadened our con- 
cept of what recreation is and what it can mean to our 
country. His visit has been especially helpful in getting 
our governors, mayors and other officials to understand 
recreation and its importance. His concrete help on our 
specific recreation problems has been much appreciated. 

“We have received much help from America. Since the 
war we have had many visitors who have tried to help us. 
In a few cases their plans appeared to be either too ideal- 
istic or not applicable to the Japanese situation. They 
were confusing rather than helpful in spite of good inten- 
tions. However, those who were connected with recreation 
have been helpful and constructive. 

“Mr. Rivers’ analysis of our situation was clarifying and 
his suggestions and advice have been very practical. Our 
people are accepting them. Steps are being taken to carry 
many of them out. The Rivers’ insight into Japanese psy- 
chology, their friendliness and their frankness make us 
feel grateful to them and closer to America. From our 
point of view, their mission has been a complete success. 
We appreciate all they have done.” 

6. In Tokyo, just prior to leaving, a whole series of 
farewell gatherings, luncheons and cocktail parties, was 
held in our honor. Among them, a surprise square dance 
party featuring 224 dancers, each chosen to represent 
square dance societies, in the metropolitan area of Tokyo. 
having a total membership of 500,000 people. 

Included was a luncheon party given by Governor Yeasui 
in Tokyo. The presidents and representatives of forty- 
eight different recreation associations came together to 
greet us and bid us farewell. 

I wish there were space to share with you some of the 
conferences we had with certain individuals throughout 
Japan and to describe some of our experiences in that pic- 
turesque country. I remember the grand old man, Miki- 
moto, the pearl king who is ninety-four years old, who sat 
kimona-clad fanning himself and listened eagerly as I an- 
swered his question, “What are you doing in Japan?” 
When I finished telling him he leaned forward, tapped me 
on the knee with his fan and said, “Good, you should stay 
here a year. Japan needs your message.” 

I recall our several talks with Dr. Morito, former cabi- 
net minister, who helped to write the new constitution for 
Japan and who now serves as president of Hiroshima Uni- 
versity. He told me, “Japan needs a new spiritual founda- 
tion for its forward look, and recreation will help.” 

| would like to tell you more about Tatsuya Kato, also 
a former cabinet member, now president of the Nippon 
cinema, and a leading businessman of Japan. He was our 


host while we were in Tokyo. He put at our disposal his 
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home, his office, his car, and placed our mission first upon 
his list because he thought it was contributing to a clearer 
understanding between Japan and America and would re- 
sult in more friendly relations. 

I wish there were space to tell you of our visits to Japa- 
nese homes and our sharing of Japanese family life, our 
inspection of farms and factories large and small, our visits 
to temples and shrines, our rides in cars, on boats and 
trains and rickshaws, of our stay in Japanese-style hotels. 
sleeping and eating as the Japanese did—all sandwiched 
into a busy schedule. All of these contributed to an under- 





Yoshihiko Kurimoto, is 
chairman of the board of 
Japan’s NRA and a very 
enthusiastic square dancer. 


Tatsuya Kato, one of Ja- 
pan’s leading businessmen, 
was a helpful, gracious host 
during the stay in Tokyo. 
standing of the people and their problems and gave us per- 
spective for fitting recreation into the total picture. 

There were many moving experiences. [| recall standing 
on the top of the City Hall in Hiroshima, where the first 
atom bomb practically wiped out a city of 400,000 people, 
and listening to the officials tell with pride of their rebuild- 
ing this former war center into a city of peace—where 
recreation is to have an important place. Rich in our 
memory is the visit to Tenriko, home and headquarters of 
the Tenri religion—where worshippers at sunrise and sun- 
set dance to colorful music, and where we swam in a mod- 
ern pool and, after dining with the Grand Patriarch Shozen 
Nakayama, joined his family in square dancing. 

On one day we visited International Christian Univer- 
sity, a fifty-year dream now being realized for an experi- 
ment in international Christian education. We attended 
the annual board meeting and later Dr. George Togasaki, 
chairman of the board, and S. Saito showed us the cam- 
pus. There is belief in recreation here and it will become 
a source of leadership. 

Here is a brief statement pointing up the strong points 
of recreation in Japan as I saw it: 

1) The development of sports. This is wide-spread, 
and wherever I went I saw baseball, volleyball. swimming, 
track, and ping pong. 

2) Fishing, hiking, and mountain climbing. Interest 
and participation in these is evident all over Japan. 

3) Folk and square dancing. Interest in and develop- 
ment of them is phenomenal, has swept the country. 

4) Use of school facilities. I was delighted to see some 
examples of the use of school facilities for community rec- 
reation in cities and in villages. 
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5) The National Recreation Congress in Kumamoto. 
This was extraordinarily good, and showed a vitality and 
a purposefulness that augers well for recreation in Japan, 

6) Industrial recreation programs. Examples I saw 
were good and excellent results were being achieved. 

7) Study and research. There is much earnest think. 
ing, questioning, and some research going on. This is very 
healthy. Questions raised at meetings on techniques _ 
standards showed real thought. 

8) Leadership of Prince Mikasa. His interest and 
understanding, his devotion, his ability and his influence 
make him a great asset for the recreation movement in 
Japan. Prince Mikasa is the Joseph Lee of Japan. 

Recommendations and suggestions for the Japanese to 
which we gave greatest emphasis were: 

1) Wide-spread interest in pachinko (pin ball machine 
fad now sweeping the country) shows a hunger in the 
hearts of the Japanese for recreation. This is a challenge 
to recreation leaders and other thoughtful Japanese men 
and women to provide more and better forms of recreation 
for the people. 

2) Trained leadership is essential; more attention 
should be given to leadership and more funds should be 
made available for it. 

3) Children’s playgrounds should be better planned; 
the number should be increased and leaders provided— 
volunteer and paid. 

4) Home and family play are almost an unexplored 
field and offer great possibilities—there is a need to spell 
out how and what to do. 

5) Girls and women should be brought more actively 
into recreation programs as participants and as leaders. 

6) There is much interest in camping. It should be 
carefully studied and people—children and _ families— 
should be given opportunities to enjoy it. Bold statesman- 
like leadership is needed to make camping in Japan an 
asset instead of a liability. 

7) Schools and citizens’ halls should be more widely 
used as centers for community recreation, building on the 
excellent start made. 

8) Educational work needs to be done on: what com- 
munities can do for themselves; use of what they have now 
in facilities; how recreation can be provided with limited 
funds; values of recreation. 

9) Need for strong National Recreation Association of 
Japan with funds and personnel to serve local groups. The 
leadership should be broadened to include women and lay- 
men with broad interests. 

Those of you reading this report, who are looking for- 
ward to service in this profession, can have the added as- 
surance that this movement in the future will increasingly 
be of value to the world at large, as it has been to Amer- 
ica; that it can be an important factor in building the kind 
of international understanding which is necessary if our 
world, as we know it, is to survive. 

A heavy burden rests upon those whose public and pro- 
fessional responsibility is to brighten the lives of people. 
Never was recreation service more important; never was 
the opportunity for the philanthropic dollar greater. 
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Pointers for 
PARTY MONTH 





Party Plans 


GOOD party leader always plans for 
{ more games or activities than prob- 
ably will be used. This enables him to 
switch to something different as often 
should he 


played until interest begins to lag but. 


as is desirable. No game 
rather, should be terminated while fun 
is still at its height. 

Balance the program with both ac- 
tive and quiet games. All equipment 
or properties needed should be assem- 
bled and made ready in advance. 

Plan some get acquainted or other 
activities that can start as soon as the 
first guests arrive. When the party is 
large, divide into smaller groups, as 
into This device 


well as partners. 


makes for easier handling of games, 
helps people get acquainted, and also 
lends itself to “progressive” parties, in 
which the winners move on to another 
group and another activity. 

Do not overstress competition, or 
the awarding of prizes, but let your 
attitude be that of playing the game 
for the fun of it. 


award them to the group or to part- 


If prizes are used 


ners wherever possible, rather than to 
individuals: and be sure that they are 
inexpensive and humorous. If the lat- 


ter, they can add fun to the festivities. 


Your Valentine Party 


For 


bows and arrows. All paper and pencil 


decorations hearts, cupids, 
games will seem more in keeping with 
the season if you provide your guests 
with red pencils and heart shaped pa- 
per. 

As a finale just before refreshments, 
why not try the following: 

Impromptu Living Valentines—If 
possible, prepare in advance a large 
picture frame, about four feet by seven 
inches 


feet. Construct of boards four 
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wide and wrap with yellow paper to 
simulate a gold frame, or with red 
paper to represent the edges of a valen- 
tine. A curtain can be arranged to 
slip easily on a rod attached to the top 
of the frame. If this is not possible, 
however, or your party is a small one, 
the game can be played just the same. 

Divide the guests into partners, or 
groups, depending upon the size of 
your party. Present each group with 
a title, for which they are to compose 
and present a living valentine in the 
form of a tableau, while the remain- 
ing guests act as the audience. Place 
a time limit on this preparation—five 
or ten minutes will do. If the party is 
not a large one, provide crepe paper, 
doilies, feathers, scissors, pins, and 
other odds and ends of scraps from 
which they can improvise costumes. If 
desired, prizes can be awarded for the 
best, funniest, and so on. 

Further zest can be added to the fun 
by turning each tableau into a guessing 
contest. Choose the titles of the val- 
entines from titles of well-known senti- 
mental songs, for instance, such as 
Little Gypsy Sweetheart, Annie Laurie, 
and so on, or from book titles, or from 
famous sweethearts, such as Priscilla 
and John Alden, Romeo and Juliet, 
Cupid and Psyche, and let the audi- 
ence guess what is being depicted. In 
this event, the actors must be careful 
to display some unmistakable clues. 


Your President’s Party 


If you are giving a Washington’s or 
Lincoln’s birthday party, why not drop 
the cherries, hatchets and colonial sil- 
this 


year? Center the flag—or several of 


houettes from the decorations 
them—with a spotlight upon them if 
(Remember that flags are 


For other decora- 


possible. 
not to be draped.) 
tions, use red, white and blue. 














Some “Whys” Behind the 
Planning 


—Claire Jeanne Weubbold 


A well-planned evening can over- 
come barriers—guests arriving in 
cliques, unfamiliar location, strangers 
in the group—to a good time for all. 

Use tags as a means of team divi- 
sion. Alternate the distribution of four 
different colored tags. There is value 
in this method when a clique arrives. 
As each member receives a different 
colored tag, the clique will be broken 
as soon as teams are used, the “yel- 
lows” being on one team, the “reds” 
on another, and so on. 

Use a game to overcome the self- 
consciousness of people in a new loca- 
tion. We all know that feeling of “at 
home” when we are familiar with our 
surroundings. A group can readily 
acquire that good feeling through a 
hunting game. Teams are organized 
Hidden 
around the room are squares of colored 
paper. 
the room in search of these for their 
team’s credit. While doing this they 


in the suggested manner. 


Team members roam around 


are becoming acquainted with their 
environment; and the remainder of the 
evening they will have lost that feel- 
ing of strangeness. 

Play several team games, so that the 
members of the teams gain a feeling of 
allegiance. Team spirit can result in 
the making of new friendships. 

Singing games and just old fashioned 
community singing draw the whole 
crowd together for a happy ending. 
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en is the sugar and spice which makes life nice, 

it involves just about all the real fun on earth! Those 
of us who work professionally in the field of recreation, 
and who are loyal to the finer philosophies of leisure, are 
convinced that we do indeed have the very best jobs in all 
the world. Public recreation has swiftly taken its rightful 
place as a newcomer among worthy professions, for here 
is a public service founded on the good things of life. 

We have come a long, long way since those early days of 
the sand lots in Boston, or of the original Jane Addams’ 
Hull House in Chicago; and great strides forward are 
easily within the memories of most of us. We. who are 
engaged in this vocation, are, in reality, “public engineers 
of human happiness.” 

But even so meritorious a movement is completely de- 
pendent upon the understanding and support of the people. 
Their good will is a prerequisite to their approval, at the 
polls, of the vital bond issues or tax funds which are so 
necessary for the job. 

In most departments the proof of the pudding is gen- 
erously evidenced in the happy faces of participating 
patrons. These are the satisfied customers of public recre- 
ation, the friendly boosters, who are enlightened as to its 
benefits. 

But, how may we reach those throngs of uninformed 
citizens who remain aloof and who apparently never make 
use of our services? How can we rightfully expect that 
these strangers-to-our-cause shall cheerfully pay taxes to 
support a service of which they know little or nothing? 
Many of these goodly people are your neighbors and mine: 
many of them doubtless still think of a recreation center 
as an unsupervised place in which to play ball, a hangout 
for underprivileged children, or a public cure-all for ju- 
venile delinquency. 

Let us not ever be so naive as to assume that public 
recreation departments can effectively function for long 
without the promotion and maintenance of good public 
relations. It is imperative that we seek the good will of 
Mr. John Q. Taxpayer, and that we shall confide in him 
at all times, for it is he who sits in the driver’s seat. He 
should always know whither we are going and why. Then. 
and only then, will he be our friendly partner and our 
staunch supporter. It is as simple as that! 

And just exactly how may this best be accomplished? 

It is my earnest plea that we develop a greater under- 
standing of the principles of good salesmanship, and that 
we learn to apply those principles universally in our work. 
We must actually sell our philosophies, just as surely as if 
we were selling tangible commodities. That is the magic 
formula. Let us see how it works. 

First. consider the aspects of salesmanship in a more 
technical sense. as interpreted by the leaders of the 
business world. 

The Ingredients of Good Salesmanship 

Salesmanship is simply an optimistic form of applied 


psychology. That is to say, it is psychology so applied as 





Mr. Eure, is director of the Harbor District, Department 
of Recreation and Parks, City of Los Angeles, California. 
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to win friendly reactions and to influence people to our 
way of thinking. But salesmanship is also a thoroughly 
practical science, the successful use of which requires that 
we shall observe a few simple laws that govern it. 

Sales experts of the business world tell us that all real 
salesmanship embodies a standard pattern of procedure 
which clearly distinguishes it from the more commonplace 
type of transaction known as order-taking. A few basic 
steps are always obsérved in the conduct of any genuine 
sale, regardless of what we are selling; for certain charac- 
teristics invariably exist in any sale, regardless of whether 
our transaction is completed in five minutes or five years, 
and regardless of whether we are selling a visible article 
or an intangible idea. 

Here then are these basic fundamental steps or elements 
which are apparent in any ethical sale: 

|. The Approach (Attracting Attention)—The sales- 
man makes a friendly contact with his prospective cus- 
tomer, and attempts to capture willing attention. 

2. The Appeal (Stimulating Interest)—The salesman 
focuses the customer’s attention upon the quality, the fune- 
tion, the value and the desirability of the merchandise or 
idea which is being sold. This demands a tactful explana- 
ion or presentation of related facts with possibly a prac- 
tical demonstration. The customer’s imagination is stimu- 
lated. and he gains just enough information or knowledge 
to further whet his curiosity; and many questions race 
through his mind. 

“How much will this cost me and can I afford it? Do I 
really need it or want it, and how does it compare with 
the competitive product which some other person or or- 
ganization is trying to sell me? Why should I rush into 
it; maybe I should take my time and look around.” 

This is the salesman’s golden opportunity to gain the 


confidence and trust of his customer, and to motivate in 
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him a strong interest in the merchandise or idea. All ques- 
tions. all doubts, and all objections are met with courteous 
assurance and with a satisfactory explanation. This is the 
friendly duel of pros and cons. 

3. The Favorable Response (Desire 1s Aroused) 
Now comes that most critical moment when the customer 
mentally surrenders to the suggestions of the salesman. 
Actually he has been so guided in his thinking as to agree 
with the salesman’s proposition inwardly if not orally. His 
actions and speech will now indicate to the salesman that 
all sales-resistance has been lowered or reduced to a mini- 
mum. The customer has sold himself on the idea of being 
sold. Now he is willing or ready to buy, perhaps even 
eager to complete the transaction. Now he desires to pos- 
sess that which is offered for sale! 

The expert salesman is quick to recognize these symp- 
toms as being signals inviting action. Thus far he has 
done his work well, but can he finish the sale? 

1. The Deal Is Closed (Action is Produced)—Now he 
seeks to complete the deal while the “iron is hot.” Strange- 
ly, perhaps, this last step is often the most difficult of all 
for the salesman. He knows that the sale is never com- 
pleted until the final details are concluded. 

This requires that there must be a mutual accord be- 
tween salesman and customer, in these final moments of 
suspense, if we are to achieve a happy ending. But, be- 
cause action is the normal outgrowth of desire, the deal is 
ultimately closed, and we should have a satisfied customer 
and a highly pleased salesman. A sale has been made. 

Note: In actual practice several of these steps may often be 
combined or mixed together, or we may witness one of them 


strongly overshadowing the others. But their individual identity 
is never completely lost. 


The foregoing analysis reveals that a sale is possible of 
completion only if and when the customer is ready to buy. 
In other words, any sale is in reality first completed in the 
mind of the customer. He must like what he sees and hears. 
or there can be no transaction. 

The consistently successful salesman of the business 
world is keenly aware of this. In fact, his entire strategy 
is planned and conducted with this one question constantly 
in mind, “How may I encourage in the customer a strongly 
impelling desire to possess that commodity or idea which 
I am trying to sell?” 

Characteristics of a Consistently Successful Salesman 

There are many theories for success in selling, but the 
basic formula boils down to the application of a few quali- 
ties or skills which are universally known to produce de- 
sired results. Thus, whether we are selling automobiles. or 
whether we are selling our services in public recreation, 
our effectiveness will depend upon our proficiency in keep- 
ing within these simple axioms of good salesmanship: 

\. The good salesman has a thorough knowledge of the 
merchandise or the idea which he is trying to sell. There 
is no substitute for being well informed as a means of 
commandeering the respect of the customer. 

B. The good salesman has good personality-traits. His 
appearance, manner of speech, actions and behavior must 


meet with the approval of the customer. Physically, men- 
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tally, morally and emotionally he must “pass inspection.” 

Much has been written on this subject, emphasizing the 
many personal qualities of an ideal salesman. He will be 
tactful, cheerful, honest, punctual, reliable, courteous, and 
so on. The list is long indeed. 

But all authorities agree that the one indispensable qual- 
ity, above all else, is that conscientious loyalty to the cause, 
which we know as a good attitude. His attitude must re- 
veal that he loves his work, and that he is personally very 
much sold on what he is doing. He implicitly believes in 
the merits of the merchandise which he would sell to others. 
Thus is generated the contagious spark of enthusiasm. 

And further, a good attitude should clearly indicate that 
the salesman has the interests of his customer sincerely at 
heart at all times. For that very important person is at 
once the judge and the jury of this dramatic episode. 

C. The good salesman must have a generous capacity for 
hard work, intelligently organized to produce results. In 
other words, he must have the mental ability to plan a log- 
ical campaign, and the physical energy to carry it through 
to completion. He knows what to do, and so he does it. 

Likewise, it is important that he must know what not to 
do. For example, his enthusiasm should never be overly 
excessive, or artificial, lest he be suspected of ulterior mo- 
tives (high-pressure tactics). Too, he will refrain from 
talking too much and for too long a time, as this is called 
“overselling” and can quickly nullify all chances of a sale. 
Similarly he knows full well the utter futility of arguing 
with those to whom he would like to sell his idea. 

The successful salesman has the “know-how” of getting 
along with people; and he leaves no ethical stones un- 
turned in attempts to motivate the reactions of customers. 

Fine words these, for the hard-boiled world of business. 
But just exactly what has all this to do with our work in 
public recreation? Surely we are not to be concerned with 
such highly technical theories of salesmanship? 


Where and When Do We Sell Public Recreation? 


Everything we do in our field of public recreation in- 
volves opportunities for us to help our citizens achieve 
greater happiness; and our success in this regard may de- 
pend very largely upon the manner in which we apply the 
basic principles of salesmanship in our tasks. 

Whenever we talk on the telephone, whenever we con- 
verse or correspond with others, whenever we meet with 
citizens individually or in groups, whenever, wherever and 
however we contact people, we are the potential salesmen 
and they are the potential customers. 

We are selling ourselves, our services, our department, 
our ideals and the objectives for which we stand. The rec- 
reation center or playground, the swimming pool or pub- 
lic beach, the sports field or craft center, the park or the 
city hall—these are the fox-holes of public opinion, where 
each and every taxpayer is ready to evaluate the depart- 
ment by what he sees and hears. 


The Recreation Worker as a Salesman 


Our professional recreation worker is steeped in the high 
ideals of his calling, but he is also a thoroughly practical 
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Genuine leather with composi- 
tion soles. All sizes for all ages. 
Ideal for the beach, in the 
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lounging. 








person, skilled in the art of being helpful to others. Always 


and in all ways he is meeting people and more people. 
He captures their attention, he stimulates their interest, 
thus arousing their desires to participate in the benefits of 
public recreation, and then he produces opportunities for 
action, which represents “closing the deal.” The standard 
familiar pattern of salesmanship is clearly evident through- 
out the day’s activities. 

It requires a lot of real salesmanship to develop high 
standards of sportsmanship among those who play on the 
athletic field; or to encourage timid beginners to learn the 
skills of swimming and diving; or to prove that it’s a 
happy experience to make things with one’s own hands; or 
to organize a club, direct a community sing, call a square 
dance, and to stimulate active participation for all. It 
takes a salesman to effectively organize a recreation pro- 
gram with due regard for the needs of the local com- 
munity. 

Also, we might ask ourselves what happens when a de- 
partmental representative appears as guest speaker before 
some local service club or civic group or parent-teachers’ 
association, or when one of the top-flight administrators o1 
executives of your department meets with a citizens’ com- 
mittee to discuss the pros and cons of some knotty prob- 
lem involving public recreation. Surely these are occa- 
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sions which call for salesmanship of the highest degree. 
The list of examples is endless indeed, revealing the 
needs for the continuous application of the basic prin- 
ciples of salesmanship in all the many phases of our work, 
Our professional recreation worker is not expected to do 
the total job singlehanded or alone, however. Our mythi- 
cal sales-manager leaves no stones unturned in his efforts 
to muster a one hundred per cent sales-team; for we should 
be content with nothing less than a maximum in salesman- 
ship on the part of each and every employee on the payroll. 
Moreover, an employee may not necessarily be one of 
our professional recreation workers, but could be any staff 
employee—any clerk, janitor and so on—in the department. 
The positive attitude and spirit of good salesmanship 
should permeate every nook and cranny of the organiza- 
tion. It is not enough that the truck driver shall know 
how to drive a truck. It is not enough that the stenog- 
rapher shall be skilled in typing and shorthand. It is im- 
perative that all employees in any public recreation de- 
partment shall know why their services are needed; that 
they understand something of the philosophies and func- 
tions of their departments, and that they themselves shall 
be acquainted with the basic traditions and objectives of 
our work. In other words, we first of all must sell ourselves 
on what we are doing, before we can successfully hope to 
sell our ideas to others with maximum effectiveness. 
Thus, even the humblest employee can be made to feel 
that he belongs on our sales-force, that his task is a vital 
part of a great public service. This is, of course, the ideal 
goal, when all employees of the department discover that 
we are working together in a common cause, and when 
this spirit is reflected in the positive attitude of each and 
every human being on the payroll. 


The Private Citizen as a Salesman 


Who is the all-powerful third man on our team? An in- 
dispensable member of our sales-staff is he, his salesman- 
ship spells the word “a-c-t-i-o-n”. We refer of course to the 
enlightened citizen who seeks the good things of life, and 
who knows the value of wholesome activity for his family 
and for himself, for his friends and neighbors, and for his 
community. He has tasted the “samples”, and he wants 
more—bigger and better playgrounds and parks, with pro- 
fessional leadership on the job, plus an adequate financial 
budget to make all this possible. 

His sales-talk may be heard informally over the back- 
yard fence on a Sunday afternoon, it might be voiced 
more vigorously at the local chamber of commerce, or it 
might be expressed more formally within the cloisters of 
the city council. But wherever and whenever he has the 
slightest opportunity, this willing worker sings the praises 
of public recreation. 

It is this type of volunteer who becomes our super-sales- 
man, and arouses a public-recreation-minded citizenry to 
approve recreational bond issues at the polls, and to elect 
those political leaders to office who respect public recrea- 
tion as a truly essential service. 

Surely we should scrutinize and utilize all potentialities 


in this our task of selling public recreation. It is up to us! 
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iF OUR best educated guessers are cor- 


rect we. in America, may be in the 
process of defending Ww ith our re- 
sources and manpower—our demo- 


cratic form of free soeiety for at least 
one decade, and perhaps for several. 
If the free people of the world are to 
defend the life, 


against communism and against those 


democratic way of 
who would force their ideology upon 
the world, we must anticipate that the 
young people of today, and of genera- 
tions yet unborn, will serve some of 
the most impressionable years of their 
They 
become alumni of the 


Such cit- 


lives in a military environment. 
will eventually 
“University of the Military.” 
izen soldiers, coming from the civilian 
communities of the country, will re- 
life 


American citizen of tomorrow. 


become the 
What 


happens to them during their military 


turn to civilian and 


service can not help but be reflected in 
this nation’s future culture. 
taken to 


keep alive in these young men and wo- 


Every insurance must be 
men the essence of our democratic so- 
ciety—our freedom and our American 
way of life. It would be mockery and 
tragedy if that freedom, which we pre- 
pare to defend, were lost in the process 
Mr. Romney is Chief, Community Serv- 
Branch, 5 pec ial Divi- 


ston of the Department of the Army. 


wes Services 
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G. Ott Romney 


Today’s Challenge to the Community Leader 


of preparation and training for defense. 

During the past wars, we were re- 
conciled to the fact that the civiliar 
soldier was taking “time out” from the 
usual flow of his life, and we antici- 
pated and. expected casualties, among 
the men in service, in education and 
certain other fields. It 


generally accepted that military service 


is now more 
can be and must be a “plus-time” in the 
lives of the young men and women who 
make up this large civilian-military 
force within our democracy. We are 
becoming more and more convinced 
that it can not be a time of negative 
experience or one that demoralizes. 
Obviously, there is a responsibility, 
not only for the military commander 
but for the civilian leader, to keep 
alive the virtues of our society and to 
encourage during both on-duty and off- 
duty hours the growth and development 
of our youth as future citizens. Their 
morale in the service must be high, and 
their usefulness as citizens of the fu- 
ture increased. We believe that they 
can be sent back to their communities 
better developed human beings and bet- 
ter citizens than when they entered the 
service. Therefore, such a responsibil- 
ity can not be assumed by the military 
commander alone. It must be shared 
by the national organization directors 
and the community and civic leaders. 
American communities have in the 


past adjusted themselves to new respon- 
sibilities, and established community 
organizations to meet the challenges of 
their section and of the day. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that, given insight 
into the long-range responsibility of 
this problem, they will understand and 
undertake their obligations. In creat- 
ing a wholesome and hospitable en- 
vironment for the youthful stranger 
away from home, all our community 
leadership and resources must be en- 
listed. This includes the organizations 
in education, religion, health, safety, 
recreation, welfare, and housing as well 
as the open door of hospitality into the 
best of our family life. The American 
communities near our posts and camps 
realize they can not put barriers around 
their customary way of life, nor do they 
expect to build a stockaded reservation 
in the form of a service club in the cen- 
ter of the city to avoid a penetration 
of service personnel into the usual way 
of life within the community. 

They know that the golden rule 
should be operative. In the real sense, 
the their 
youth to communities — who 
should, in turn, greet cordially the op- 
portunity to accept as youthful guests 


communities have loaned 


other 


these men and women of the services, 
who have been brought to the military 
installation. There is a continuing need 
of integrating the military installation 
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and the nearby communities where the 


youth in the services will be spending 
their free time. Communities need to 
organize their leadership and resources 
to do a completely effective job. This 
community leadership includes the tax- 
supported governmental agencies in rec- 
reation, education, health and welfare. 
The voluntary services of the civic, 
patriotic, fraternal, welfare, the reli- 
gious and special interest groups of the 
neighborhood should play an impor- 
tant part in the program. The commer- 
cial recreation services such as motion 
picture theatres, bowling alleys, skat- 
ing rinks, and so forth, are important 
facilities for this off-post recreation. 
The doors of hospitality, of the humble 
and the affluent alike, should be thrown 
open for the innumerable home-like 





events that mean so much to the men 
When the 


community has strained its own re- 


and women in the service. 


sources to the limit, and meets prob- 
lems beyond the range of its commu- 
nity resources, then the outside assist- 
ance from voluntary and governmental 
agencies should be called upon. These 
resources will be found in the many 
national, private or voluntary organi- 
zations, as well as in our public agen- 
cies. (They include United Service Or- 
ganizations, United Community De- 
fense Services, National Recreation As- 
sociation, American Legion, Federal 
Agency, Public Health Serv- 


ice, the Office of Education, and the 


Security 


Federal Housing Agency.) 
The Army and the Air Force Com- 


munity Services have organized a field 





staff to work with military commanders 
and community leaders to interpret, 
counsel, stimulate and advise in the 
better use of off-post leadership and re- 
sources: for furthering the program; 
for better facilities and services within 
the community for the recreation and 
welfare of service personnel. The job 
is so large that there is a place for all 
organizations and individuals who care 
to join the team. There is no time or 
place for jurisdictional jealousies or 
agency conflicts. No time, effort and 
ingenuity can be wasted to defend im- 
aginary professional borderlines. The 
Community Services Program affords 
the opportunity for integrating all the 
forces in recreation and welfare in a 
united effort for the youth of America 


who will be our future citizens. 


Are You Progressive? 


More and more community recrea- 
tion departments, these days, are using 
educate the 


an excellent device to 


local public recreation-wise, to set 
forth the year’s accomplishments and 
plans for the future, and to promote 
current activities. Each year, they 
utilize a full page, or more, of the 
local newspaper to either present their 
annual report to the community, or to 
issue an invitation to citizens to pal 
ticipate in recreation department ac- 
tivities. Attractive layouts, artwork 
and photographs are used in many 
cases. The project is financed through 
the cooperation of community mer 
chants, whose names appear some 
where on the page. 

In Manhattan, Kansas, for example. 
where community cooperation is the 
keynote of the whole presentation. 


headlines announce to readers. “This 


is Your Invitation to Participate ir 


Recreation Activities! School 
1950-51] 


drawings of recreation activities are 


Your 
Year Recreation!” Line 
used, and the sheet is headed by a 
letter to citizens, signed by the super 


intendent of recreation and his as 
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sistant, which says in part, “Listed 
here are some of the activities spon- 
sored by the various organizations of 
our city. . Cooperation rather than 
competition will enable our people to 
have a full, happy and worthwhile sea- 
son. Watch the newspapers for special 
events.” Boxed notices describe the 
variety of activities, giving pertinent 
information as to time, place and 
sponsor. In the center of the page. 
under the caption, “Progressive Com- 
a list of the local 


hobby groups and clubs, is followed 


munities Cooperate,” 


by these three suggestions: 
* In order for your child to obtain 
the best from his school year we urge 
you to join and take an active part in 
your Parent-Teachers Association. 

* To receive the full value of religion 
we feel that it is good for you to take 
advantage of all the social program 
offered by the church of your choice. 
* Do what you can to provide your 
home, your back yard and your living 
room with the best you can for your- 
self and your family to enjoy together. 
Remember, families that play together, 


stay together. 


The page is signed by the merchants 
who sponsor the advertisement. 
Other community recreation depart- 
ments from which we have received 
notice or samples of similar pages, 
most of them presenting an annual 
report, are: 
Berkeley, California, four pages. 
lowa City, one half-page. 
Leavenworth, Kansas, one page. 
Las Vegas, Nevada, four pages devoted 
to parks and recreation as a part of 
the city manager's report. 


Vorth 


stories and 


Concord, Carolina, separate 


items of information 
scattered throughout entire edition 
of paper. 

Charlotte, North 


page, special section, shared with 


Carolina, fourteen- 
regular advertising. 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, two pages. 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania, one page. 
Houston, Texas. Items spotted through 
whole section devoted to report of 
mayor-council government. 
If you have not already done so, 
why not try this as a cooperative com- 


munity venture ? 
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Fish caught in the one-day der- 
by are examined by both spec- 
tators and contestants. Prizes to 
be awarded are displayed in the 
plant cafeteria. right, 
proud fishermen holding silver 
salmon, are winners of first, 
second, third and fourth prizes. 


Lowe r 


ry. 

| HERE will be lots of salmon. The kings are in now; 
and the silvers will be arriving in large numbers. I pre- 
and the most amazing 
With these 


deathless words from Frank Braile, Supervisor. Personnel 


dict good weather. good fishing. 


crop of alibis ever heard by mortal ears.” 


Relations, and also the publicity director for the event, the 


Boeing Employee’s Annual Fishing Derby was off to a 


racing start again this year 


The derby, sponsored each year by the Boeing Airplane 


Company for its employees, is only one of the special events 


in a regular program of recreation activities initiated and 


JOHN FRIARS is with the company’s recreation department. 
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John E. Friars 


run by Boeing employees with the sponsorship and help 


of management. It is generally considered to be the largest 
one-day salmon derby in the world. Participation seems 
to be limited only by the number of boats available. This 
year 1,500 ardent anglers cast their lines from some 750 
boats. Over 5,000 employees vied for the honor. Because 
of the high interest and the limited number of boats avail- 
able, a ticket drawing was held and the lucky 1,500 were 
selected. The suspense during this drawing is so great each 
year that it threatens to become as big an event as the 
derby itself. 

From the opening gun at sunup until 10:30 a.m.—the 


eager fishermen match wits with the silvery salmon. They 
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fish on either of two large bay areas on sparkling Puget 
Sound, which borders the west portion of Seattle. Various 
commercial boathouses surrounding the fishing areas sup- 
ply the boats, with one boathouse on each bay designated 
as official weighing station. All fish caught must be 
weighed in at one of these official stations in order to qual- 
ify for a prize. After the weighing-in ceremonies, and a 
moderate amount of milling around and gnashing of teeth, 
all contestants and spectators are invited to repair to the 
main cafeteria at the Boeing Plant No. 2. There, at noon, 
prizes are awarded to those gold-plated, shot-with-luck 
characters who have caught the biggest fish. 

Through the courtesy of Boeing Airplane Company, and 
through receipts from ticket sales, more than fifty prizes, 
amounting to nearly $5000 worth of merchandise, are 
awarded annually. This year’s prizes included: a 16-foot 
boat with 16 h.p. outboard motor, 21-inch television set, 
deep-freeze unit, coffeemaker, garden tools, fishing equip 
ment, power lawnmower, household wares, and others. 

A novel feature is the annual awarding of the thirteenth 
place mystery prize. The possessor of the thirteenth largest 
fish caught in the derby receives the mystery prize, the 
identity of which is kept “top secret” until the crucial mo- 
ment of award. This year the “lucky thirteenth” was a 
work bench complete with hand tools and five different 


power tools. 
In the 1952 Derby, a man who had never been fishing 
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before took first prize, a woman who had never fished be. 
fore won the thirty-third prize, and a man who caught a 
seagull won the mystery prize (he also caught a 12-pound 
7-ounce salmon). An adept swoop with a dip net fur- 
nished him with the careless seagull which he brought 


along to the prize awarding for luck. 

In all, 168 salmon were boated this year, ranging from 
16 pounds on down. The winning fish in the °51 Derby 
was a 35-pound king salmon. 

Anticipation runs high for months beforehand among 
the employees. The thrill of tying into one of these thrash- 
ing, twisting, powerful titans of fishdom is an experience 
easy to dream of and very hard to forget. And the lure 
of the prize displays for the lucky winners does not in any 
sense tarnish the dream. Preparations are exactingly made. 
Equipment and conditions must be right for the big day. 
Even the date of the derby is carefully selected by “ex- 
perts” in the field of salmon prognostication. Strangely 
enough, and fortunately, the past two derby dates have 
fallen precisely on days of large salmon runs. The experts, 
of course, immediately claimed mystic powers, and for 
months were heard to mutter darkly of spawning cycles, 
tidal conditions, herring schools, and quarters of the moon. 

When derby day arrives the water is dotted with boats 
and the docks are crowded with excited spectators watch- 
ing the fishermen as they weigh in their prize catches. The 
air is filled with good fellowship such as only fishing com- 
panionship can bring; and everyone, labor and manage- 
ment together, has a whale of a time. 








There“are two good reasons why your recreation 
program should include Dairy-Vend ice cream 


venders. 


1. The people who participate 
in and benefit from your recrea- 
tion program will welcome this 
addition to the refreshment serv 
ice you now have. Ice cream 
not only makes rest periods more 
enjoyable, but provides basic 
food requirements which most 
vended products lack 


2. Profit possibilities, too, are 
inherent wherever Dairy-Vend 
machines are placed. And what 
recreation program would not 
benefit by additional revenue? 
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Concrete Floors 


for 


floors are presented in an excellent in- 


Surface treatments concrete 


formation sheet, put out by the Port- 


land Cement Association—a national 


organization limited to scientific re- 


search. This covers not only the fun- 
damental rules for making, placing, 


curing and finishing the concrete, but 
also the following topics: Cleaning 


the New 


Fluosilicate 


Floor, Hardener Treatments, 


Treatment, Sodium Sili- 


cate Treatment, Aluminum Sulphate 
Treatment, Zinc Sulphate 
Oil Treatment, Coverage, Painting and 
the 


346 


Treatment, 


Waxing. It is available free from 
Portland Cement Association, 


Madison Avenue, New York 17 


Symphony Orchestra 


the Philharmonic 


Symphony Concert over CBS, on Sun- 


If you listen to 
days, you will have noticed that the in- 


termission is often given over to a 
story about the activities of some spe- 
cific community symphony orchestra. 
We called Mr. James Fassett, super- 
visor of music at CBS, who acts as 
commentator for the program, to find 
out where and how he obtains his in- 
this 


tell him a bit about community recrea- 


formation for program, and to 
tion department activities. Most of his 
information, to date, has come from 
the 


League. 


American Symphony Orchestra 

He assures us, however, that he is 
interested in receiving reports of any 
orchestras, amateur. or 


which 


any recreation departments, private or- 


symphony 


otherwise, are sponsored by 


ganizations, communities, and so on, 
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particularly those in sections of the 
country where there is no regular mu- 
sical program, or where the orchestra 
travels to rural sections of the country 
to bring music to those who would 
He 


tries to use news of programs that are 


otherwise not hear “live” music. 


different or unusual, and is interested 
in receiving specific information as to 
how the group was organized, how it 
functions, who bears the responsibil- 
ity, how it is financed, and any infor- 
mation that might prove useful to 
others wishing to initiate similar proj- 
ects. 

There is no regular series planned. 
nor are specific dates set for using the 
information, in the intermission talks, 
and of course he cannot promise to 
use all of the material sent to him. 

If you have a symphony orchestra 
in your town, which is in 


any way 


unusual or outstanding, here is a 


chance, at least, to give it national rec- 
ognition. Why not write the details to 
Mr. Fassett at CBS Radio, 485 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, with the 
understanding that he may be free to 
use any, or all, or none of the material, 


as he sees fit? 


Mass Ball 


Special events on our playground 
during a Thanksgiving Field Day, in- 
cluded Mass Ball. A five-foot-high, air- 
filled, canvas ball, which 


army programs to condition the sol- 


is used in 


diers, was on loan from the nearby 
army post at Fort Belvior, Virginia. 
clad 


were divided equally, into teams, ac- 


Excited, dungaree youngsters 


cording to age and sex, with approxi- 














































mately twenty-five participants on each 
team. The ball was placed in the cen- 
ter of a football field; the respective 
team members were back twenty yards 
from the ball; the 
whistle, and away they went, pushing, 
lifting, kicking, in an attempt to move 
After 


minutes of unrestrained effort 


referee blew his 


the bail across the goal line. 
twenty 
the contest was called a draw. 

Among other activities on our special 
program was the always popular tug-of- 
war. The children were excited, be- 
cause at the end of the line a water- 
soaked mud hole awaited the team who 
didn’t quite have enough “oomph” in 
their pull. A muddy time was enjoyed 
by all! 

Then came the gathering around the 
grandstand for the drawing of the 
lucky numbers for the door prizes. 
Everyone had received a numbered 


ticket upon entering the playground. 


# 5% 
a Th ate 
pad 


Huge canvas pushball, borrowed from a 
nearby army post, is used in a spirited 
game of Mass Ball, one of the special 
events at Sousa’s Thanksgiving Field Day. 


“Miss Thanksgiving”, in pigtails, plaid 
shirt, and dungarees, drew the lucky 
the The grand 


prize was a bushel basket of food; and 


numbers from box. 
ten other lucky winners received free 


tickets to These 


prizes were donated by the recreation 


nearby _ theaters. 
council, a volunteer group of parents 
in the community. 
HERBERT RATHNER, recreation direc- 
tor of the Sousa Recreation Center, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Presenting a few pet ideas that have worked successfully, as reported 
by recreation executives at the 34th National Recreation Congress. 


Pet Ideas 


Teen Age Advisory Council. (K. 
Mark Cowen, Department of Parks and 
His de- 
partment has had a thirteen-member 
Junior Advisory Council for four years. 


Recreation, Elkhart, Indiana. ) 


Composed of teen-agers, it sponsors a 
variety of activities, some of which re 
quire the raising of funds. Among 
them is an annual meeting with the 
city council and the superintendent of 
schools. This affair is a free dinner 
for the city and school officers and is 
financed by money-raised by the Ad 
visory Council. Teen-age members pre- 
side at the meeting, which is unre 
hearsed, and tell what they think about 
civic and school planning. Originally. 
the council was selected, with the as 
sistance of the dean of boys and the 
dean of girls at the local high school. 
from among the sophomore, junior 
eat h 


At the 


outset it was indicated that the recrea- 


and senior classes—four from 


class and one member at large. 


tion department wanted young people 
with ideas, and with energy and initi- 
ative, who might not fit into the usual 
“mold.” These young people now as- 
sist in selecting new members for the 
council as they are needed. 


Playground Advisory Councils. 
{Jack M. Hoxsey, Department of Parks 
and Recreation, San Diego, California. ) 
They have advisory councils for all 
playgrounds, to help in planning the 
Members 
of a council include representatives 
from PTA’s, school officials, private 


agencies, churches and other groups 


programs for those areas. 


interested in the “business of recrea- 
tion.” They meet at least three times 
a year, previous to each seasonal pro 
gram, to plan and schedule activities 
to meet the needs of the playground 
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community. They also help to estab- 
lish priorities in the use of equipment. 
in the scheduling of activities, and rep- 
thei 


held by the city recreation department. 


resent playground at meetings 
lhey are also a coordinating group for 
special events. They have no budget. 


This is their third year of operation. 


“Buck” Contest. 
kesha. Wisconsin. ) 


ing on the playground, as the program 


(Guy Wertz, Wau- 


Every child arriv- 


began, was given a “buck” of special 
paper money printed by the recreation 
This 
about the department on one side and 
was labeled “One Buck” 


The child could also receive an addi- 


department. carried notations 


on the other. 


tional buck for doing “chores” on the 
playground. At the end of the season, 
the department collected old pieces of 
equipment. and many local merchants 
additional items, for an 
which the 


given opportunity to purchase any of 


contributed 


auction at children were 
the items that appealed to them with 
the bucks they had earned during the 


season. 


Christmas Institute. (Margaret Wil- 
son. Board of Parks and Recreation, 
Winnipeg, Canada.) Before Christmas, 
the department sponsors a Christmas 
institute, at which women in the com- 
munity teach each other Christmas 
crafts traditional with their families or 
nationalities. Since Winnipeg has a 
large foreign-born population, this pro- 
vides a socializing activity of great 
value. The only specification is that 
the craft taught must use odds and ends 
Now in its third 


the institute is so large that more of 


of materials. year. 


them will have to be scheduled. 


Men’s Cake-Baking Contest. (Sel- 


Orcutt, Recreation and Parks 


Department, Fayetteville, North Caro- 


wyn 


lina.) This community, near Ft. Bragg, 
has just held a men’s cake-baking con- 
test in which there were sixty-two en- 
tries. Prizes were offered by two com- 
mercial concerns which , cooperated 
with the local recreation department in 
conducting the contest—Sears and Roe- 
buck and General Mills. The first prize, 
an electric cooker donated by Sears, 
was won by a chaplain, while the sec- 
ond prize went to a local citizen, and 
third prize to a lieutenant colonel from 
the base. (As is usual with activities 
of this kind in this community. because 
of the proximity of such a large mili- 
activity was a 


The old- 


est participant was seventy-two years 


tary reservation. the 


joint military-civilian one.) 


of age. The contest was advertised 
through use of posters, spot ads, and 
radio announcements. Cakes were 


judged on the basis of taste. texture, 
and looks. with home economics teach- 
ers. housewives from the city and the 
base, and the mayor acting as judges. 
Cakes, had to be baked at home by the 
men. Women were allowed to super- 
vise but not assist in the baking. It 
was felt that entrants were honest in 
their entries. The prize-winner gave 
his recipe over the radio after awards 


were presented. 


Men’s Cake-Baking Elimination 
Contest. (Fran Hartzell, Department 
of Recreation, Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania.) Chambersburg also holds a 
men’s cake-baking contest, but con- 
ducts eliminations in the various clubs 
of the city first. Winners then meet for 
the “bake-offs” at the V.F.W. 


rooms, with General Electric Company 


club- 


supplying the stoves, General Mills the 
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An ad- 


mission fee of ten cents per person is 


home economists for judging. 


charged and cakes are auctioned at 
the end of the contest. Funds thus ob- 
tained go to the department for other 


activ ities. 


Mother-Child Swimming Lessons. 
(Keith McDonald, Vallejo, California.) 
A series of classes is offered for moth- 
ers of children of about two and a half 
years and older. Both mother and child 
get into the pool at the same time, 
skills. 


mother is prepared to go on from there. 


learn basic swimming and the 


Littke Decatur Baseball Leagues. 
(R. J. Foval. Superintendent of Recre- 
ation. Decatur. Illinois.) Twenty-four 


teams participated in the Leagues in 


1952. These are conducted on a strict- 
ly local competition basis, with no out- 
of-town trips or other competition. 
This fact was established and adver- 


tised at the outset so there could be no 
Definite 
The re 


wanted to 


complaints later. regulations 


were also established. were no 


uniforms unless the boys 
buy them, and then the purchase was 
restricted to a hat and T-shirt. Because 
of publicity about little leagues in gen- 
have wanted 


eral. many service clubs 


to assist in the program; so, in 1953, 
four different service clubs have been 
designated as sponsors of the four dif- 
ferent leagues. and each club is limi- 


ted to a hundred dollar expenditure. 


Playground Safety Signs. (Mrs. 
Martha Turner. Supervisor of Recrea- 


tion, Memphis, Tennessee.) Painted 
signs providing a space for keeping a 
playground safety tally are hung under 
playground bulletin boards. These give 
days 


information on the number of 


without accident on each playground. 
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Statistics are brought up-to-date each 
morning at the time of the flag-raising 


ceremony. 


Today in Recreation—Bulletin 
Board Showcase. (Tom Belser, Su- 
perintendent of Parks and Recreation, 
A 5 foot by 


10 foot bulletin board showcase, about 


Montgomery, Alabama. ) 


| inches deep, was attached to a build- 
ing located on one of the most promi- 
nent corners in the city this summer. 
It was equipped with a sliding glass 
door. The background was white. In- 
side the case in huge letters were the 
Under- 


neath the heading were listed current 


words “Today in Recreation.” 


facts on the recreation program in the 
city. These were changed once or 
twice a day to keep the board up-to- 
date. Although it was not locked dur- 
ing the first half of the summer, there 
was no vandalism. The board was very 
popular and two or three businesses 
in the city have already adopted the 
same method of reaching the public. 
One of the problems involved in such 
a project is the matter of keeping the 
board up-to-date over a long period of 


time. 


(Thelma Wicke. 


Superintendent of Aquatics, Honolulu. ) 


Tom Sawyer Day. 


On the Saturday before the beginning 
of the annual “learn-to-swim” program 
the children gather on the beaches for 
“Tom Sawyer Day.” Approximately 
1.800 children 


materials—the purpose being to get 


“comb” the beaches for 
them clean for swim week. The activ- 
ity is also a treasure hunt. for the chil- 
dren collect all kinds of things, some of 
real value, in addition to debris. Any 
money which the department obtains 
from the items found. goes into a fund 
which is used in the program. It has 
been noted, however. that the children 
would be willing to participate even if 
did find 


simply because it is fun. 


they not any real treasure 


Cheering Corps as a Dance Activ- 
(Mrs. Elsie Allen, Friends of the 


Dance, Tacoma, Washington. ) 


ity. 
Partic- 
ipants get partners and divide into 
groups. Each group elects a director 
who comes to the leader for directions 
on lining up a “cheering corps” in his 


group. Each person in the group leads 


a cheer. If they do not know a cheer, 
they get together first for a “growl” 
and get into the spirit of the activity. 
After each person has led a cheer in 
his group, one person is selected to 
the 


ones from each group compete with 


represent group and the chosen 
each other, the “winner” then being 
given opportunity to lead the entire 


assembly ° 


Talent Programs. (Mrs. Mildred 
Hughes, Recreation Director, City Park 
Bureau, Portland, Oregon.) Different 


age groups, having special interests. 
join together and practice for talent 
programs. When they have their pro- 
grams worked up, they go out for pub- 
lic appearances before civic groups. 
Most of the groups are composed of 
teen-agers, and these appearances help 
to make them civic-minded. All races 


participate, 


Free Swimming Lessons for Play- 
(George Mark- 


ley. Director of Recreation, St. Joseph. 


ground Attendants. 
Missouri.) A plan for exchanging 
services on the playground, for play- 
ground attendants, with one lesson for 
each service session, resulted in the 
giving of 3,000 free lessons last sum- 


mer to such attendants. 


(George Mark- 
ley, Recreation Director, St. Joseph. 


Youth Honor Day. 
Missouri.) The young people in the 
community sign pledges not to destroy 
property on Halloween. Those who 
sign the pledge are given a free party 
in a central spot. About 4,000 children 
The Moose 


Lodge was the cooperating agency. 
z = as) d 


participated last year. 


For further “Pet Ideas” see 34th 
Vational Recreation Congress Proceed- 
ings, published by the National Rec- 
$2.25. 


reation Association. 





It has been suggested that 
“Pet Ideas’’ might become a reg- 
ular department in RECREATION. 
We would like to hear from all 
those who are interested. Can 
we be assured of a steady sup- 
ply of such “ideas’’?—Ed. 
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Many of these facts cover implica- 
tions which are significant for the 
recreation field. Among the needs 
that demand study and action by 
leaders in the recreation movement, 
as pointed up by the figures, are the 
needs to: 

Provide, near the homes of chil- 
dren, more recreation facilities such 
as play lots in large-scale housing 
developments, or sections for young 
children in 
grounds to serve the increasing num- 
ber of children of pre-school age. 

Make plans for recreation areas, 


neighborhood _ play- 


facilities and leadership to take care 
of the needs of the increasing num- 
ber of children of elementary school 
age in the years ahead. 

Set aside recreation areas in su- 
burban 
population centers, in anticipation 


communities near large 
of the rapid rise in population. 
Study the amount and types of 
recreation areas most appropriate to 
the central portions of our large 
cities that are losing population. 
Develop programs for the increas- 
ing percentage of the population 
over sixty years of age who have 
much leisure. 
Make that 
greatly increased funds for school 
sites and classrooms results in co- 


sure the need for 


operative planning on the part of 
school and city authorities and does 
not result in elimination in new 
school buildings of facilities suit- 
able for community recreation use. 

Give more consideration in rec- 
reation programs to the needs of 
women and girls. 

Recognize that the need for com- 
munity provision of play opportuni- 
ties for young children is increasing 


as the size of families decreases. 


The facts revealed by the 1950 cen- 
sus, with reference to changes in the 
composition of our population and va- 
rious other population trends, have 


‘ 
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much interest tor all who are concerned 
with planning for recreation in the 
years ahead. The census figures will 
be useful to professional and lay lead- 
ers in the field of recreation, to the 
extent that regional and national char- 
acteristics revealed by the figures are 
correctly interpreted and adapted to 
local situations. An excellent summary 
of significant census data, issued by 
the Research Division of the National 
Education Association of the United 
States,* affords the basis for the state- 
ment that follows. 

The 1950 total population of the 
Continental United States was 150,697,- 
an increase of more than 19,000,- 


* 


361. 





sulted quite largely from natural in. 
crease rather than from net gains from 
immigration. Beginning in 1941, the 
birth rate began to climb, reaching 25.8 
per 1,000 in 1947, the all-time high 
since the birth-registration areas have 
functioned. There have been slight de. 
clines since 1947, but, according to 
the best estimate, the rate in 1950 was 
23.5 per 1,000 population. This ap. 
proximates the rates for the period 
1917 to 1921. 

The increase in birth rate since 1940 
has been relatively much greater for 
the urban population than for the rural. 
The actual birth rate for urban resi- 
dents since 1947 has been higher than 


STGNIFICANT FINDING 


000 persons over 1940. It represents a 
rate of increase twice as rapid as that 
which 1930 
1940, and it brought the nation’s total 


occurred between and 
population almost to the figure which, 
in 1940, had been predicted for 1980— 
Thus the to- 


tal population figure for 1950 itself in- 


a full generation hence. 


dicates a sharp acceleration in the ex- 
pected growth trend. The sharp up- 
turn between 1940 and 1950, to an in- 
crease of 14.5 per cent was unexpected 
by most students of population trends. 

During the past half-century, be- 
tween 1900 and 1950, the population 
has approximately doubled. This fact, 
together with the doubled rate of in- 
crease of the past decade, strongly in- 
dicates that the era of a static popula- 
tion is not yet at hand. Economic and 
social planning, including plans for 
public education, must be geared to the 
idea of growth and expansion, at least 
for the years immediately ahead. 

Only four states—Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, North Dakota, and Oklahoma— 
had net losses in population between 
1940 and 1950, in each case very slight 
losses. 

Birth and Death Rates—The popula- 
tion growth of recent years has re- 


* “Schools and the 1950 Census”, Research 
Bulletin, December, 1951. 


the rate for the rural people. The 
birth rate for the non-white population 
runs consistently higher than that for 
whites. Another significant trend dur- 
ing the past decade is the relatively 
greater increase in the reproduction 
rate for well-educated women than for 
those of low educational attainment. 
During the past decade the death 
Mortal- 


ity statistics go back only to 1900, but 


rate has continued to decline. 


in the half-century just ended the death 
rate has been cut almost in half. For 
1900, the death rate was 17.2 per 1.000 
population. The rate has gone on down 
to an estimated 9.6 per 1,000 for 1950 

-an all-time low since mortality sta- 
been Infant 
death rates are slightly higher in rural 


tistics have reported. 
areas than in urban, 33.1 as compared 
with 31.2 in 1948. 

General Population Characteristics— 
Among the characteristics of popula- 
tion of special significance for recrea- 
tional planning are: age distribution, 
racial distribution, marital status, size 
of families, and rural-urban distribu- 
A shift in the sex distribution of 
the population is pointed out as a mat- 
1950. for 


the first time in census history, the 


tion. 
ter of general interest. In 


number of women exceeded the number 
of men by over a million, bringing the 
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sex ratio to 98.1 men per 100 women. 
In rural areas, men outnumbered wo- 
men, but in urban areas the ratio was 
94.1 pel LOO 


an appre¢ iable 


only men women. At 


present excess of fe- 
males over males is found only in age 
groups beyond fifteen years. 

The rate at which the average age of 
the population of the United States is 
rising was checked slightly by the re- 
cent upturn in the nation’s birth rate, 
but has not been halted. The increase 
between 1940 and 1950 in the per cent 
of the population under five years of 
10.8 per 
cent) just about offsets the ten-year de- 
cent of the 


age (from 8.0 per cent to 


crease in the pet popula- 


rom the (9) 


5 and 19 


The per cent of 20- to 


tion between years of age. 
14-year-olds re- 
unchanged. The 
a slight 


An upward climb of the me- 


mains substantially 


two age groups above 44 show 
increase. 
dur- 


dian age for the total population 


ing the past 100 years is noted, from 


18.8 years in 1850 to 30.1 in 1950, 
The figure for life expectancy had 

climbed by 1948 to 67.2 years within 

striking distance of “three-score years 


Within a decade, the 


had pushed upward by ne arly 


and ten.” average 
lL years. 
The life expectancy for women is about 
than that for 


Life expectancy for the white popula- 


5.0 years greate! men. 


tion is 68 years as compared with 60 


years for non-whites. 


Time has produced Or ly minor 
changes in the proportion of the white 


and non-white population. In 1850 the 


white population accounted for 84.3 
per cent of the total. By 1900 this 
proportion had grown to 87.9 per cent. 
Since 1920 it has remained virtually 


constant at just under 90 per cent. 


Of the nation’s nearly forty million 
about half are 
children of 
18 years of age. 


own child unde 


families. families with 
their 
One-fifth 


18 vears ol 


out any own under 


have one 
age; one- 


only 14.1 
children 


sixth have two own children: 


per cent have three or mort 
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under 18. Despite the recent upturn 


in birth rate there was no child under 
© years of age in 70.5 per cent of the 
nation’s families in 1950, and only one 
child under 6 in 18.5 per cent of them. 
The effects of the high birth rate were 
than offset by the effects of the 


marriage 


more 
high 
that tended to increase the number of 
As a 


number of ee per household in 


rate and other factors 


households. result the average 
1950 was only 3.39 as compared with 
3.67 for 1940 and 4.01 in 1930. 

Urban — Rural Communities — For 
the 1950 census a new definition of ur- 
ban communities was developed which, 


in a word, included some unincorpora- 
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ted but densely populated areas that 
Many of 


the new urban areas brought in by this 


had heretofore been omitted. 


definition are fringe areas or unincor- 
Almost 
two-thirds of the total population 


por ated suburbs of large cities. 


more than two-thirds of the people in 
both the West and the Northeast re- 


Population by Age 


Each figure represents five 
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are urban dwellers. 


Less than 


clions 
one-sixth live on rural farms. 

There are now 4,270 urban places of 
2.500 but 


397 of them are incorporated. The 


inhabitants or more. All 
106 cities over a in population 
constitute only 2.5 per cent of all the 


urban places, but their combined pop- 


per cent 


ulation is approximately half of the 
nation’s urban population and nearly a 
third of its total inhabitants. 

The 1950 


“standard metropolitan areas.” 


census designates 168 
Each 
such area contains one or more cities 
50,000 in population, known as 
the “central city” 


over 
(or cities), and cer- 
tain “outlying parts” which are densely 
populated and closely integrated in so- 
cial with the 
Growth in the central cit- 


and economic 


matters 
central city. 
ies of the metropolitan areas between 
1940 and 1950 was only 13.0 per cent, 
but the 


parts was 


rate of growth in the outlying 
34.7 Population 
growth in the United States during this 


period was largely growth within the 


per cent. 


168 metropolitan areas, and nearly 
half the population increase of the en- 
tire country took place in the outlying 
parts of these areas. 

Mobility of Population—During the 
seven-year period 1940 to 1947 over 
13,000,000 people moved from one 
county to another within their respec- 
tive states, and over 12,000,000 crossed 
state lines. The Bureau of the Census 
has stated that probably never before 
in the history of the United States has 
there been internal population move- 
ment of such magnitude as in the past 
eventful years. 

In April 1947 more than 4,000,000 


Group 


of the 


population, 


of those who were living on farms had 
not lived on farms in 1940. But. 
versely, 7.500.000 persons who were 


con- 


living on farms in 1940 were no longer 
farm 1947. In other words, 
between 1940 and 1947 the farm pop- 
ulation showed a net loss from migra- 
tion of approximately 3,235,000 per- 


on the 
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sons, or approximately 12 per cent of 
the 1940 farm population. The similar 
net loss between 1930 and 1940 was 
only about 2,000,000 persons. Because 


of defense industry and other social 


and economic factors, the tempo of 


movement from farm to city, which was 
checked by depression circumstances. 
has been accelerated again until il 
stands out as one of the important 
trends of the past decade. 

The center of population for 1950 is 
located eight miles northwest of Olney. 
Illinois—some forty miles farther west 
than the center of population in 1940. 

The Labor Force—In the 1950 pop- 
ulation of more than 150,000,000 per 
sons there were 111,915,000 who were 
14 years of age or older—the group 
for which labor force statistics are 
compiled. Only 53.2 per cent of this. 
approximately — 59,500,000 persons. 
constitute the 1950 labor force. This 
number is 12.9 per cent greater than 
the total labor force in 1940. Although 
the labor force during the past ten 
years has increased more rapidly than 
the adult population (the population 
over 14 years), it has grown a little 
less rapidly than the nation’s total pop 
ulation. 

The amount of unemployment at the 
time of the census enumeration in ]950 
was quite low in comparison with that 
reported in 1940, a little less than 
38,000,000 as compared with 7,500,000. 

Technological changes during mor: 
than the past half-century have re 
sulted in marked changes in industrial 
and occupational patterns. One of the 
major shifts has been an actual de- 
crease in the number of agricultural 
workers since 1900. Agricultural work- 
ers. who in 1900 accounted for nearly 
half the entire labor force. now com 
Manufacturing 


has become the largest field, with near 


prise only 7.138.000. 


ly twice the number of workers as are 
now engaged in agriculture, and com 
prises a fourth of the entire labor fore: 
The service industries run fairly close 
to manufacturing. with over 12.000.000 
Wholesale and 


has grown to the point where it now 


workers. retail trade 
employs more than 10.000.000 workers. 

As for men engaged in various types 
of work in 1950, the largest classes of 
workers are: operatives and kindred 


workers: craftsmen. foremen. and kin- 
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dred workers; managers, officials and 
proprietors other than farm; farmers 
and farm managers: and unskilled la- 
borers other than farm and mine. For 
women the largest classes of workers 
are: clerical and kindred workers; op- 
eratives and kindred workers; profes- 
sional. technical. and kindred workers: 
service workers other than in private 
households: private household work- 
ers; and sales workers. 

School 
L950° the 


ported that 


October 


Census re- 


Enrollments-—In 
Bureau of the 

school enrollment in all 
schools and colleges stood at an all- 
time high of slightly over 30,000,000 
persons 5 to 29 years old. This was 
a fifth of the nation’s total population. 
ind half of the population between 5 
ind 29 years of age. The enrollment 
in elementary schools reported for the 
date was over 21.000,000 and ac- 
counted for 70.5 per cent of the total. 
High 


6.750.000 accounted for 22.3 per cent, 


same 


school enrollments of nearly 
and college enrollments of more than 
2.000.000 for the remaining 7.2. per 
cent of the total. More than 900,000 
children 5 and 6 years old were in pub- 
lic or private kindergartens. 

In 1947 there still were 2.750.000 


vears of age 


Americans over 14 who 


could not read or write in any lan- 


guage. Moreover. the per cent of il- 
literacy among the non-white popula- 
tion was 11.0 per cent as compared 


for all adults 


for the residents of rural farm areas it 


with 2.7 per cent and 
was 5.3 per cent. In 1947 the median 
vears of school completed was 9.6 as 
7 in 1940. 


Implications for Education—In the 


compared with 8. 


concluding pages of the Research Bul- 
letin, a number of basic implications, 
which the population facts present for 
persons concerned with school plan- 
ning. are discussed briefly. It is pointed 
out that an expansion of 22 to 30 per 
cent in the total capacity of the na- 
tion’s elementary-school facilities must 
the 


The wave of additional high- 


be accomplished within present 
decade. 


school students that will follow is esti- 


mated to require an expansion of 25 to 


10 per cent in high-school facilities, 
with the crest of this second wave 
scarcely more than a decade away. 


Large scale construction of new school 


buildings. therefore, becomes impera- 





tive and prompt planning and action 
are essential to provide them. Other. 
wise, millions of boys and girls will be 
denied the advantages of acceptable 
schooling. 

Other needs include large increases 
in school staffs and enlarged expendi- 
tures for adequate equipment. facilities 
and instruction. In view of the growth 
in life-expectancy the need for adult 
education is inevitable. Even the most 
effective public school system needs the 
supplementary support of a good pub- 
lic relations program. Migration into 
fringe areas and general neglect of 
rural schools present additional prob- 
lems. Shifting patterns of occupation 
point to the growing importance of the 
school’s guidance function. 

Finally, the adaption of population 
facts to local needs is pointed oul as 
Each community is advised 
the 


trends of its own population with the 


essential. 


to compare characteristics and 


general trends. Suggested questions 
are: Is its own population growing 
rapidly, or is it reasonably static? 
Does it have the problem of serving 
Is the birth 


What proportion of 


immigrants or migrants? 
rate high or low? 
the population is made up of older citi- 
zens? Is the school system affected by 
amount of rural-urban 


How 


there in the local community: among 


any sizable 


migration? much transiency is 
what groups: from what region? What 
is the local pattern of employment; of 
unemployment? What is the 
level of its people? What part of the 
total 


served by the school? 


income 
community's inhabitants are 
Does any age 
group have educational needs that the 


failed to 


(Questions such as these must be the 


school system has meet ? 
points of departure in local planning. 

The statement concludes: “One com- 
munity will focus attention on one set 
of needs. another on some other prob- 
lems. If each has correctly appraised 
its own situation, progress will come 
where the need is most urgent. There is 
no way to plan intelligently for school 
improvement except in relation to pre- 
vailing social changes, and this implies 
an accurate and clear understanding 
of significant population trends in the 
locality, region, state, and nation.” 
These comments. largely, are equally 


applicable to community recreation. 
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Apropos of the Time Machine 


\ sper ial meeting of the parks and 
Pittsfield, 


Cal h year 


recreation commission = 1n 


Vassachusetts, is arranged 
by Vincent Hebert. superintendent, to 
which all living past members are in- 


Keach asked to 


reminisce a bit about his own past ex- 


vited. ex-member is 


perient es in parks and recreation work. 


to comment on_ present accomplish- 


ments and to outline his views as to 
future developments. 
Another “Bowl” Game 

Not televised or broadcast. but in- 
teresting to the residents of Jefferson. 
Louisiana, was the first “Cookie Bowl” 
football classic between the Jefferson 
Doughboys and the Kingsley House 


held on December 28. 
The Doughboys represented the Com- 
Dis- 
a public 


Gingersnaps, 


munity Center and Playground 


trict 5. sponsors of the game. 
agency which has offered a recreation 


program to its community only since 


the appointment of its director Dave 


Scheuermann in May. 1952. The Gin- 
gersnaps were recruited from Kings- 
ley House community center. a pri- 
vate agency with fifty years of service 
to its credit. Members of both teams 
were twelve years old or younger 


maximum weight. ninety-five pounds. 


At a preliminary meeting at the play- 


ground, with ninety girls—members of 


the Funville group cheerleaders and 
pep squads were chosen for both 
teams. and a queen and maids of 


honor were elected to reign over the 


festivities. The trophy awarded to the 


* See page 451 in January RECREATION 
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winning team was the largest bowl ob- 
filled with all kinds of de- 


licious cookies. Cookies were available, 


tainable. 


too, for the hundreds of children who 


partic ipated in and attended the event. 
Archeological Notes 

e Employees of North American Avia- 

tion, Incorporated, Inglewood, Cali- 


fornia. who are interested in mining 


and prospecting. may now find com- 


kindred 


joining the new prospecting club, to 


panionship with spirits by 
be known as the North American Pros- 
pectors. Tentative plans call for an in- 
formal organization — one luncheon 
meeting and one field trip a month, 
no dues. The field trips will consist of 
prospecting for gold, lost mines, min- 
eral deposits and semi-precious stones. 
* Interesting events in the archeo- 
logical world have been taking place in 
one of the city parks in Rice Lake, Wis- 
consin. The state is financing the ex- 
cavation of Indian mounds. under the 
supervision of the state archeologist 
from the University of Wisconsin. Bits 
of pottery and weapons found near the 
top of the burial chamber have pro- 
vided evidence to prove that burials 
took place there at least three hundred 
vears ago. The university feels that 
the complete history of the mounds 
will be a valuable addition to their re- 
search library. \ copy of the history 
will be presented to the city of Rice 
Lake, and a large historical marker will 
he placed near the mounds in the park. 
Park and recreation officials anticipate 
that the 


tourists, 


excavations will attract many 


Facts and Figures 
Sixty acres of hilly, lake-side land, 
to the 
of Shreveport, Louisiana, have 


helonging—with its buildings 
city 
heen improved at a cost of $8,000 and 
made available. by the recreation de- 
partment, to Negro golfers of the city. 
as a par thirty-four, public. park golf 
contributions of 


course. Private 


$1.500 have made it possible to go 
ahead with the development of the 
twenty-acre community park in Car- 
lisle. Pennsylvania, the plan for which 


Alan 
Burritt, recently retired from the staff 


was drawn five years ago by 


of the National Recreation Association. 
.. The office of the recreation de 


partment of Beloit, Wisconsin, is now 


located in the new four million dollar 
memorial high school, which is de- 
signed so that the building may be 
after 


audi- 


used for recreation activities 


school. Facilities include an 


torium with stage. a little theatre, 
music room. club rooms, visual aid 


room, cafeteria, gymnasium with eight 
basketball courts. Sled slides are 
being constructed in two or three parks 
in Muskegon, Michigan, to replace the 
street slides, which have become too 
difficult to operate because of increased 
traflic. Free Christmas trees were 
available to churches. schools and or- 
phanages in Cincinnati, Ohio, when the 
Hamilton County Park district found 
it necessary to remove pine trees for a 
new park road and did it before in- 
stead of Over 
141,000,000 visits were made in 1952 
to New York City’s parks and 584 
playgrounds by persons seeking active 
1.000.000 
1951. The city’s estimated population 
is now 8.053.000. 


after Christmas. 


recreation. more than in 


“Foward on Liberty’s Team” 

The annual Boy Scout week, Febru- 
ary 7 to 14, marks not only the forty- 
third birthday of the organization, but 
the half-way point of the movement's 
three-year program, under the slogan. 
to “help make and keep America physi- 
cally strong. mentally awake and mor- 
ally straight.” During the past year 
two nation-wide projects have been 
carried on by the almost three million 
members of the Boy Scouts of America 

a “Get-out-the-Vote” campaign and 
a “Blood Donor” campaign. Schools. 
civic organizations, churches and other 
interested groups may join the Scouts 
in observing their anniversary by dis- 
playing the 1953 posters, arranging for 
scouting exhibits or demonstrations. 
or presenting special programs and 
films. Assistance and materials may 
be secured from local Boy Scout execu- 
tives. The third national Jamboree for 
more than fifty thousand Scouts and 
their leaders will be held on the Irvine 
California, from 


Ranch in southern 


July 17-23. Boys from all walks of 
life. including representatives from 


fifty other lands, will cook their food 
over charcoal fires and live in a “city” 
of thirty thousand tents—a _ practical 


demonstration of democratic living. 
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While recreation boards have long been acknowledged 
leaders in the fields of sports, playground activities, and 
more recently in sponsoring community concerts and an- 
nual displays of fireworks, they have in too many instances 
left untouched the great number of students and adults 
who are not athletically inclined. In Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, the recreation board, in trying to broaden the scope 
of its program, has aided in the development of a group 
which is worthy of rather special note, the Gri znwich As- 
sociation for the Development of Scientists (%.A.D.S.). 

This organization had its beginning in the spring of 1944 
when several fourteen-year-old students in 
banded together to promote their interest in chemistry. At 
meetings every Saturday morning one of them would talk 


Greenwich 


on some chemical topics such as the theory of solubility, the 
chemistry of some element, or some new industrial develop- 
ment. They used their meager financial resources to build 
up stocks of chemicals and apparatus, and over a period 
of time they bought books and magazines not locally avail 
able until they owned a small library. Right after the wat 
they undertook the manufacture of D.D.T., but before they 
got around to selling their product the market price for the 
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A recreation department develops hobby interests 


SCIENCE asa 
RECREATION 
ACTIVITY 


new insecticide dropped and they turned to other activities. 
Among them was soilless growth of tomato plants, study 
of chemicals a thousand times sweeter than sugar, and at- 
tempts to make penicillin chemically. It is interesting to 
realize that they managed all this without any adult super- 
vision, although they often invited scientists and school 
instructors to give talks. 

In the eight years since, the G.A.D.S. has grown, its in- 
terests have broadened; it has matured, and it has evolved 
ideas of real significance. 

We know that teachers are often too busy with their 
routine obligations to be able to give the special encou- 
ragement which is often needed to develop students with 
scientific ability. It is this fact which is central to the 
reason for the existence of G.A.D.S. Its members seek out 
their classmates who express an interest in science and in- 
vite them to join activities designed to arouse a deep en- 
thusiasm for research. Members encourage each other, and 
they try to find experts in the community who can help in- 
dividuals with special problems on their research projects. 
G.A.D.S. serves another valuable function, too. It brings 
together students who have already started studying sci- 
ence on their own, and who would ordinarily draw off by 
themselves because people their own age would not care 
about what they were doing. Far too often in such cases 
people of ability have missed the personal development 
which results from social contacts, and as a result we have 
the type often pictured as the typical scientist: a shy genius 
at home only with his test tubes. 

As anybody knows, a lot of know-how is required if a 
group is to accomplish its aims efficiently. G.A.D.S. has 
found techniques which are successful in its community. 
For one thing, it is vital that an organization such as this, 
if it is to grow, must have adequate facilities for holding 
meetings. In the past it could meet in private homes or in 
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the school during the school year. Now it has members of 
high school age, college, and a few sraduate student mem- 
bers, and since many members are in Greenwich only dur- 
ing the summer, the summer program is usually the most 
active. The recreation board was approached therefore, 
and a plan worked out to enable these young people to use 
a community center building. Activities of the group are 
of four types. 

Guest lecturers are invited to give talks once 


G.A.D.S 


finding a number of research laboratories nearby, in addi- 


Lectures 
every month or so. ilso has been fortunate in 
tion to an Audabon center, museums, and a good science 
department in the high school 

Education Program—Part of the G.A.D.S. objective in 
assisting members in their scientific projects is carried out 
through an education program. Subjects of interest to high 
school students, which they would have difficulty in learn- 
ing themselves, are offered by the college members when 
there is sufficient demand. Currently three such courses 
are in progress: organic chemistry, calculus, and electron- 
ics. Normally students would have to wait until college for 
these subjects; however, experience has shown that high 
school students with a sincere interest are able to maintain 
work on a college level. As a result, a much larger field of 
projects is open to students who have completed such 
courses in their field of interest, and they are able to enter 
college with a superior at ade mie bac kground. 

Individual Projects 


dertake projects on their own and report on them to the 


\ll members are encouraged to un- 
membership at regular meetings. The list of accomplish- 
ments of individuals is quite varied. Among the chemists 


of the group we find one who has discovered a cleaning de- 


tergent which is as good as those on the market now. but 
without the disadvantage of corroding aluminum parts in 
washing machines. Another is developing new methods for 
growing crystals of a material, cadmium sulfide, which are 


used in ele ctronk equipm«¢ nt Speaking of elec tronics. 
there is one member who is building a television station. 
As you might imagine this would normally involve a vast 
outlay of money. He has been able, fortunately, to obtain 
the television camera tube, called an orthicon (costing 
thousands of dollars new). for free after the tube had been 
used to the limit of professional use but was still good 
enough for amateurs. This same fellow constructed a div- 
ing apparatus from a gas mask, rubber hose, and air pomp 
which has been used in exploration of underwater life to 
depths of over forty feet, for periods up to half an hour. 
The landlubber biologists have been keeping bee hives. 
While one studies nutrition problems of bees another, who 
is a talented photographer, takes pictures of bees in flight 
so that he can answer questions about this phenomenon. 
Still another photographer is using his skill to record the 
life and times of tiny microorganisms under the micro- 
scope. A meteorologist became interested in the fact that 
it often rains heavily right after a flash of lightning, and 
to study this he built a cloud chamber and a high voltage 
machine. 

Group Projects ibers have joined together in 


Some men 


group projects combining newly learned theories to serve 
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practical purposes. Flowing directly past the community 
house where they hold their meetings is the Mianus River 
with a problem in pollution. The G.A.D.S. is starting a pro- 
gram which will involve investigating this from both a bio- 
logical and a chemical angle. 

Another group project, now under way, has definite lo- 
cal color. About twelve miles from Greenwich, in Bedford, 
New York, is an abandoned quarry from which small quan- 
tities of uranium minerals can be obtained. The group 
constructed a Geiger counter which they use to locate the 
general area of uranium concentration. They then return 
at night with a home built ultraviolet light which causes 
the mineral to fluoresce with a brilliant yellow-green glow. 
Having located the uranium exactly, they remove it and 
separate it chemically from the mineral. Of course, Green- 
wich is in no danger of being atom bombed, since the 
actual quantities are small. 

While undertaking projects such as these, members of 
the G.A.D.S. learn much. Jane Addams, founder of Hull 
House in Chicago, had a theory that the best way to learn 
a subject was to pursue it as a hobby. Many a self-edu- 
cated man will testify to the soundness of this. The 
G.A.D.S., with the help of the Greenwich Recreation Board, 
has worked on this principle. Should a program such as 
theirs be in operation throughout America, the scientific 
and inventive future of democracy would be strengthened 

through mass encouragement of men and women to un- 


dertake scientific training. 
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Ou the Campus 


Betty W. Jacob 








Theory Into Action 


Practicing classroom principles and 
methods in a community setting is a 
privilege of the six professional stu 
dents of George Williams College who 
are chosen for the annual fall recrea- 
tion tour, sponsored by the Division 
of Youth and Community Services of 
the Department of Welfare of Spring- 
field, Illinois. Under the leadership of 
Dr. Harry D. Edgren, professor o 
education at the college, the 1952 tour 


was conducted from October 16 to 19, 
the students demonstrating recreation 
programs in nine different communities 
and conducting two leadership train- 
ing courses. The programs included 
skits, singing, arts and crafts, square 
dancing, and games and relays with 
groups ranging from children in first 
and third grades to high school stu 
dents and adults. Five different adult 
and youth planning groups were also 
aided in evaluating their present pro 
grams and developing plans for the 
future. Honored by being chosen for 
this sixth annual tour Joretta 
Chermak, Joan Motz, Sue Frost, Ken- 
neth Clarke, Robert Brunken and Ollie 
Todd. 


“Voila Les Femmes” 


were 


Under this title, songs, dances and 
vaudeville skits were presented on De- 
cember 15 by the Boston University 
seniors at the Sargent college of phy 
sical education. An efficient ticket-sell 
ing campaign was waged among stu 
dents, faculty and the public; its aim 
sufficient funds to send as many seniors 
as possible to the national convention 
of the American Association of Health. 
Physical Education and Recreation, to 
be held in Pittsburgh in April of this 
year. 


Education for Leisure Time 


From campuses here and there, come 
notes on studies not in the recreation 


curriculum, but closely allied to recrea 


-- 


on 


tion: the National Parks 
with a Park Naturalist.’ at the Univer- 


Touring 


sity of Cincinnati, under J. Herbert 
Heger. offers one professional credit. 
The eight two-hour lecture sessions 
attracted on enrollment in 1952, the 
second year of the course, of 162 
business and professional people. The 


parks are studied from the standpoint 
formations, historical 
their 


their 


ot seologi al 


backgrounds. value as outdoor 


laboratories and available rec- 


reational activities. The use of films, 
slides, maps, biographical material and 


National Park 


supplements the lectures. 


Association literature 

“The Fishing Clinic.” sponsored by 
the University of Tennessee Physical 
Education Department, was presented 
last June and will! probably be repeated 
Professor A. W. Hobt con- 
and Dr. 


program. It is 


this year. 


ceived the idea George F. 


Brady arranged the 


believed to be the first in the south to 


stress public fishing instruction. With 
features of a sportsman’s show—costs 
were borne by exhibitors—the clini 


sessions were devoted to fishing tech- 
niques, care of tackle, water safety, 


fish propagation and conservation. 


Recreation Director Leads 


Seminar 

\ three-week seminar in recreation 
leadership, sponsored by the YMCA 
ind YWCA, 
State College in December by Frank J. 
Anneberg of Manhattan, Kansas. 
fifty 


whose interests lay in recreation leader- 


was conducted at Kansas 


Par- 
ticipating were about students 
ship in churches, youth groups and 
small rural community organizations. 
Experimental Field Trip 


The 


plac e 


time—February 4 and 5: the 


New York City. 


students and one graduate, University 


Five senior 
of Massachusetts, accompanied by Dr. 
William M. Grimshaw, adviser in rec- 
will be welcomed 


reation education. 


it NRA headquarters, where they plan 





to spend most of one day. Interviews 
have been scheduled with representa- 
tives of a number of social agencies, 
including the YWCA, Girl Scouts and 
Visits to several 


e ; 
Boy Scouts. recrea- 


tion centers are also on the agenda, 


Local News Items 


The present positions of rec ipients 
of 1952 Master of 
Science degrees in recreation, from the 
School of Health. 
Physical Education and Recreation, are 
the 


{flumni 


Bachelor and 


University 


Indiana 


issue of the 
Letter: 


listed in Christmas 


school’s Vews Laura 
Kindt, assistant director of recreation. 


Battle Creek, Michigan: Marjorie Ann 


Rogers, recreation director, Forest- 
Strawn-Wing, Unit District, Forrest, 


Illinois; Nancy Wood, director of girls 


activities, Community Center, Evans- 
ville, Indiana; Harry Feldman, super- 
Port 
Michigan; Julian Golubski, field secre- 


lary, Boy Scouts of America. W hite 


intendent of recreation. Huron, 


River Council, Bloomington. Indiana; 
Wallace Hirsch, teacher and recreation 
worker, Crystal Falls, Michigan; Helen 
C. Marshall, instructor in physical edu- 
cation, Tougaloo College. Tougaloo, 
Mississippi; Gretchen Moore, teacher, 
Mt. Carmel, Indiana: Jay Schaff, 
teacher and coach, Williamsfield. IIli- 
nois; Robert L. Freeman, physical edu- 
cation teacher and coach, Athens, IIli- 


Theodore ' Heiney. 


assistant 


nols: 

secretary, YMCA, Bloomington, In- 
diana: Robert C. Goodrich, Richard 
Burch. Walter LaMaster and James 


Bonahoom are in the armed services. 
Robert E. Abbuehl and Serena Arnold 
are continuing their graduate studies 
at the university. Miss Arnold as grad- 
uate assistant. 

Director of Recreation degrees were 
Arthur Bland, 


Deppe and Clifford Seymour, who are 


eal ned by Theodore 


also continuing graduate studies at 
the university, the latter as graduate 
assistant; /srael Heaton, chairman of 
recreation division and associate pro- 
fessor of physical education, Utah State 
Agricultural College, Utah; 
Charles Parks, Baltimore department 
of recreation; Bret McGinnis, director 


of recreation, Neosho, Missouri; Harry 


Logan, 


Feldman, superintendent of recreation, 
Port Huron, Michigan. 
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Receipes for Fun 
Paper Folding 


e Paper folding is an activity which has been par- 
ticipated in and enjoyed by children of all lands 
through the ages. Materials needed are few and 
simple—bits of colored paper, crayons or paints, 
scissors, and paste. The finished products can be 
used effectively for table or room decorations and 
party favors as well as for playthings for youngsters. 

Japanese folded birds illustrated are used with 
permission from Origami by Claude Sarasas, pub- 
lished by Dainippon Yubenkai. Kodansha, Tokyo, 


Japan. 


ALBATROSS—Ahodori 





Fold square of whit paper diagonally to 


mark center and fold corners in to center 


Fold sides in to center line 


Fold on center line ( 
“*. 


Crease as indicated 


Fold sides in. reversing center crease to <_< ». \> 
form neck. \ 


Fold point in. reversing center crease, to 
form head. Color bill vellow. eye and lines 


for feathers black. 
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Information regardir 


spring and summer of 1953. 


September 1953 issue of RECREATION. 
should send the m to the NR \ Pe rsonnel »er°ry ice by June i. 1953. 


Date 


February 7-April 25 


February 23-2 


Mart h 7-29 


March 8-14 


March 9-1] 


March 12-14 
(Approximately) 
March 27-29 


March 30-Apr 


Apr 6 


July 3-A st 26 


August 16-29 


August 


Fesruary 1953 


M 


Recreation Leadership Training Programs 





Location 


Recreation Workshop 


perative 


University Settlement, New York City 


Survey and special courses) 


Lakes Park Training Institute, 
Pokagon State Park, Angola, Indiana 


perative Recreation Workshop 

New York City (Folk Songs and 
Dances short course) 

eat Plains Recreation Laboratory, 
Nysted, Nebraska 


Regional Park and Ree 
reation Conference, University of 
Minnesota Center for Continuation 
Study, Minne apolis, Minnesota 


d-Continent 


ition Conference, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 
Annual National Square Dance 
Convention, Kansas City, Missouri 


Work Institute, Boston Univer- 
School of Social Work, Boston. 
\iassac huse tts 
operative Recreation Workshop, New 
York City (Introduction to Art—short 
Annual National Folk Festival, 
_ I : Missouri 
Fi Festival, University of 
h vy. Lexington, Kentucky 
I | k Festival. Berea College. 
Kentucky 
n Group Work and Recreation 
he Age Western Reserve 
rsity, Cl land, Ohio 
Central Jurisdictional Recreation 
Vorkshop, Turner Falls Methodist 
» Grou Oklahoma 
State Recreation Workshop. 
sae OE daa 
i Recreation Conference, Uni 
vy of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


er Recreation Workshop, Meron, 
tcolab” Northwest Recreation Lead 
Camp Heyburn, Lake 


Laboratory, 


( colet, Idal 
| ri Recreation Workshop 
s CS I of the Ozarks, Mis 
Lea - Institute 
( v Center White Plains, ae S 
Herman Folk Dance Camp, 
p r Camps, Bridgton, Maine 


y-Mansfield Camps and School of 


the Theatre, Steamboat Springs, Col 
Cooperat Recreation Sx hool, 

State College, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

ecreation School, Clear Lake Metho 


st Camp, lowa 


short-term recreation training opportunities, available throughout the country during the 
is presented in the following listing. Fall and winter training projects will be listed in the 


\ll those who wish to have their workshops, institutes, and conferences included 


For Further Information 


Miss Gladys Schortz, 125 Sullivan Street, New York City 


Garrett G. Eppley, Department of Recreation, Indiana Univer 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana 
Miss Gladys Schortz, 125 Sullivan Street, New 


York City 


Loewenstein, Assistant State 4-H Club Leader, 


Agriculture, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Duane E. 
College of 

Mrs. M. B. Kannowski, Superintendent of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, Grand Forks, North Dakota 


Lawrence V. Loy, University of Massachusetts, South College. 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

Robert L. Black, 
Division of 
Missouri 


Missouri 
City, 


Assistant, 
Jefferson 


Recreation 
Development, 


Community 
Resources and 
Saul Bernstein, Boston University, School of Social Work, 
264 Bay State Road, Boston 15, Massachusetts 

York City 


Miss Gladys Schortz, 125 Sullivan Street, New 


Knott, Lowell 4041 Washington 

Missouri 

Dr. James S. Brown, Chairman, Kentucky Folk Festival, c/o 
Rural Sociology Department, University of Kentucky, Lex 
ington, Kentucky 


Frank H. Smith, Box 


Miss Sarah G. A partments, 


Avenue, St. Louis, 


1826, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 


Miss Esther Test. School of Applied Sor ial Sciences, Weste m 
Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Dr. Paul D. Womeldorf, 805 Colcord Building, Oklahoma City. 
Oklahoma 
Miss Mary R. Von Skvyke, County Extension Office, lola 
Kansas 

H. R. Giles, Cooke Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
14, Minnesota 

Gordon F. Jones, State Club Office, Purdue University, Ex 
tension Work, Lafayette, Indiana 

Mrs. Louise Richardson, Experiment Station, Corvallis, Mon 


tana 


Assistant, Missouri 
Jefferson City, 


Community Recreation 
and Development, 


Robert L. Black, 
Division of 
Missouri 

Miss Vivian 0. Wills, 
Plains, New York 

Michael Herman, Box 201, Flushing, Long Island, New York 


Resources 


242, Count Office Building, White 


Room 


Miss Portia Mansfield, 135 Corona Avenue, Pelham, New York 


Mrs. Ruth Norris, 62 West 82nd Street, New York 24, New 
York 
Reverend C. O. Strohl, 615 Tenth Street, Des Moines, lowa 
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COMMUNITY CENTER 


HOUSEKEEPING 





The second of a 
series of articles 


on this subject. 








This is a continuation of a tour of 
the community center to note necessary 
minor repairs and alterations which 
can be made now to save major repairs 
later. Last month’s check list included 
(1) windows, (2) curtains, drapes, 
shades; (3) pictures, wall hangings. 
plaques, and other wall decorations: 
(4) light fixtures, lamps. electrical out- 
lets, switches, cords: (5) furniture: 
and (6) baseboards, moldings, window 


ledges, and other woodwork. 


1. Walls. Are there places where patch 
ing plaster is needed to fill cracks. nail 
holes, and so forth? (Many good, sim 
ple-to-use commercial products for 
minor repairs are available on the mai 
ket.) Does paint need re-touching in 
spots? (It’s a good idea to have a 
little extra paint mixed and held in re- 
serve when ‘an area is painted. to b¢ 
used for these repair jobs.) Do th 
walls need to be dusted or washed? Aré 
there spots which should be removed? 


(Most stains and marks are much eas 


er to remove before they “set”: and 
rearranging the furniture occasionall) 
helps to prevent excessive wear and soil 


to wall areas around chairs and divans. ) 


2. Ceilings. Are ceilings free of cob 
webs, smudges, soot, scaling paint ot 
loose wallpaper? Are there unsightly 
and unnecessary wires, metal or wood 
stripping, or other superfluous materi 
als which could be removed to improve 
the appearance of the ceilings? Have 
old decorations been completely re 
moved? Are there stains which signify 
a roof or plumbing leak which needs 
repair? 


3. Doors. 


easily ? 


Do they open and close 
Do hinges need oiling? Is 


hardware all securely fastened in place? 
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Do locks work properly and easily? 
Are they badly 


iround the door knobs o1 


marked or damaged 
frames? (Use 
of plastic or metal shields or an extra 
coat of paint will protect these areas 
and simplify keeping them clean. ) 

1, Storage Spaces. Is storage space 
adequate ? (It usually isn't, but rear- 
ranging and adding shelves, putting 
things away neatly and compactly, with 
seldom used items in the back or up 
high and out of the way, helps to make 


the most of the space you do have.) Is 


it neat and orderly? Are often-used 
items easily accessible? Are shelves. 
drawers. racks and bins clearly labelled 


lo show where all supplies belong? Are 
supplies returned to their proper places 


is soon they have 


as possible alter 
been used? Is an up-to-date inventory 


maintained? Is there a special place 


for items needing repair? Is lighting 
idequate ? (See “Does Your Stock- 
room Pay Dividends?” by Lerton S. 
Krushas in RECREATION. June 1951.) 


\re they kept clean and 


onstantly free from rubbish or spilled 


5. Stairways 
materials which could cause a safety 
hazard? Are they clear of all unneces- 
materials and equipment which 
trafh Are 


well lighted? have handrails 


sary 
obstructions ? they 


Do they 


iuse 


where necessary ? Are there loose 
boards which should be fixed. weak 
ones whi h need reinforcing or re- 


non-skid 


they 


placing? Are there treads 


needed 7? Are 


fastened and in good condition? 


whe re securely 


Suggestions 


@ An excellent how-to-do-it manual on 


public building housekeeping and main- 


The School Custodian’s 
Housekeeping Handbook by Henry H. 
Linn, Leslie C. Helm. and K. P. 


barkiewicz: published by the Bureau of 


tenance is 
Gra- 


Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York in 1948.* 
While this book is written specifically 
for the school custodian, so much of 
the material in it is pertinent to com- 
munity centers that it should prove an 
invaluable source of information § to 
those responsible for recreation build- 


Ings. 


@ Many of the manufacturers of clean- 
ing compounds, waxes, polishes, paints, 
flooring materials, lighting equipment, 
and so forth, have available pamphlets 
and instruction sheets on proper meth- 
ods for the use of their products; on 
refinishing of floors, walls. and furni- 
ture; and other good practical sugges- 
tions to simplify your housekeeping. \ 
list of these will appear on the April 
“Market News” page. 

@ Maintain a “clip and save” folder 
where you can file, for future reference. 
articles containing good ideas on dee- 
orating., painting, care of furniture. 
rugs, draperies; on new products on 
the market for cleaning and repairing 
and any other items which might prove 
useful in the task of keeping your cen- 
ter clean and attractive with minimum 


expenditure of time and money. 


@ If you have a special “gimmick” or 


labor saver which works successfully 
for you. take a moment to write it down 
and send it on to us—it may be just the 
helpful hint needed to solve a problem 


of a fellow recreation worker. 


* Available from the publisher for $3.75 
postpaid. 
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How To Do It 2 by Ziank LLfaples 











DECORATE 
Curtains ~Luncheon Sets ~ Tablecloths - Scarfs ~ 
Pillow Covers~ Chair Covers~Cabinets~Lamp Shades-~ 
and many other articles of wood, cloth and paper 


by using gadgets such as shown 
in the sketches on this page - 











MATERIALS |. Place object fo 
NEWSPAPER -caRDBoARD- © Aecorated on newspaper. 
ENAMEL PAINT-/"BRUSH- 2. Mark location of design units with chalk. 
TURPENTINE and GADGETS. 3. Spread thin layer of enamel paint on cardboard. 
A. Press gadget in paint on cardboard. 

Note: Lightly place gadget Gadget, 

on paper towel to remove 
surplus paint. 
Jumbler- 


| METHOD 

















Sf thin layer 
of ename/ 
paint: 





Cardboard 


5. Press gadgets on object to be 
decorated - chalk marks will give 





location for placing each gadget 


Circular part of to complete the design units. 
peg ecg by Note: The four gadgets used 
no eer in illustrated design example 


Me-S~ 6 halk ma rks that are: tumbler - bottle ~jelly glass- 
give locations where and angle iron. 


To Decorate Woop 


|.Paint object with flat coat. 
2.Applu design~use the same 
method asused incloth decorating. 
NoTeé: Press metal gadgets firmly and glass objects lightly. 











— 
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MARKET 





Bird Feeder 


A novel wild bird feeder with an 
automatic feed hopper having a ca 
pacity of two pounds is sold through 
garden clubs, pet shops, seed stores 
and other retail outlets. Packaged in 
an envelope, the E-Z Fill Wild Bird 
Feeder is of Masonite 
board pieces which may be assembled 


made hard 


without fasteners in a few minutes 


The hopper is filled by sliding up th: 
roof on the wire serving as a hanger 
Designed for long, trouble-free servic: 
the feeder is manufactured by Gree: 
field Wood Products. Youngs Creek. 
Indiana. 


that retail from $1 to $3. 


It is available in four sizes 





Masonry Paint 


surfaces including 


All 


stucco, cement, building blocks, asbes 


masonry 
tos-cement shingles and brick—can be 
coated in decorator styled colors and 
given certified weatherproof protection 
with new Sapolin Mason-Dri. 

This 
paint permits full protection against 
the destructive elements of lime, alkali 


new rubber based masonry 


and moisture present in masonry. Its 
durable non-lustrous finish keeps ma 
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sonry surfaces free from stains. streaks 
milde Ww. It 


full color appearance even in the face 


and is able to retain its 
of damp alkali conditions and driving 
rains. 

Sapolin Mason-Dri contains chemi- 
il properties that prolong the life of 
masonry surfaces since it seals against 
Its insulating 
“breath” 


moisture and freezing. 
qualities allow a surface to 
sufficiently to permit the escape of ex- 
cessive moisture. 

Simple to apply by brush, roller o1 
spray. Mason-Dri will not crack, peel 


or flake 


temperature changes. Quick drying, it 


even in the face of sharp 


is available in ready mixed decorator 


colors. 


Special inter-mixtures can be 


obtained according to color prefer- 
ences, 
Sapolin Mason-Dri is available at 


paint, hardware and department stores 
manufactured by 
12nd 


everywhere and is 
Sapolin Paints, Inc., 229 East 


Street, New York City. 


1953 Voit Catalog 


W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation has 
announced the publication of its new 
1953 athletic equipment catalog. The 
booklet 


individual and 


colorful 32-page includes all 
of the Voit 


team sports the year around. There 


items for 


ire several new items, such as the golf 
master, a home practice device; the 
all rubber putting cup; nose clips in 
regular and junior sizes; junior sports 
kits of various assortments; and others. 
In addition, a number of standard 
Voit items have been improved such as 
pebbling and appearance of footballs 


basketballs; 


ware on all swim masks and goggles; 


and stainless steel hard- 


a new, improved design on adjustable 


swim-fins: a new. easier-to-use Latex 








repair unit, and other modifications. 


Interested individuals may obtain 
copies of this new catalog by writing 
to the firm at 1600 East 25th Street. 
11: 350 West Ontario 
Street. Chicago 10: or 251 Fourth Ave. 


nue, New York 10. 


Los Angeles 


Floor Tennis 


\ fast, new, competitive sport has 
been born and the United States Floor 
Tennis Association has « opyl ighted the 
rules and regulations in order to super- 
vise and conduct official Floor Tennis 
tournaments. Floor Tennis is played 
on any floor surface on an 8 by 16 
foot court with a 2 foot high net. Base, 
side, and center lines are *; inch wide, 
painted on the floor, or a special plas- 
tic type tape developed for this purpose 
may be used. A regulation table tennis 
ball is used and the bats are slightly 
than table 


racquets. Table tennis scoring 


larger and longer tennis 
is used 
and the play is quite similar; however, 
there is a greater chance for an aver- 
age player to return hard smashes and 
to carry on sustained rallies which 
makes the game more interesting. 
This game should appeal to schools, 
clubs, gyms and social centers since 
it can be played on almost any kind of 


floor and the minimum of equipment 


needed makes it relatively inexpensive. 





Pictured on the left is Coleman 


Clark, National Table 


yion 1932. now associated with Floor 
| 


Tennis Cham- 


Tennis. On the right is Dr. H. A. 
Hattstrom, well known golfer and 


bowler (author of Gol; {fter Forty), 
creator of the game. 


For information write to the United 


States Floor Tennis Association, 1724 
Sherman Avenue, Evanston. Illinois. 
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Report of Sub-Committee on Placement, National Advisory Committee 
on Recruitment, Training, and Placement of Recreation Personnel. 


Personnel 
Placement 





R. J. Foval 


Members of the Sub-Committee on Placement of Recrea- 
tion Personnel met for the first time at the National Recrea- 
tion Congress in Seattle and discussed various aspects of 
the program. Before that time we had laid the ground 
work for this meeting by correspondence. We asked all 
members of the committee to make suggestions as to the 
most important things that should be studied. We were 
warned repeatedly by members of the sub-committee 
against duplicating work that had already been done by 
the National Recreation Association, American Recreation 
Society, colleges and other groups. The thought was ex- 
pressed, however, that our committee might bring together 
some of the loose ends. We also might be able to complete 
and improve upon projects that have been partially done by 
other groups. 
Suggestions coming from members of the sub-commit- 
tee included the following needs 
Certification of recreation personne}. 
Up-grading of civil service examinations for recreation 
positions. 
More complete information regarding job vacancies. 
A constant revision and bringing up to date of recreation 
standards. 
Awards for years of service such as they do in industry. 
Closer relations with personnel directors of industry, col- 
leges, state recreation associations, municipal officials 


and recreation departments. 


Mr. Fovat is superintendent of recreation in Decatur, Ill. 
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Other suggestions were made but those above seemed to 
be the ones listed most often. The meeting was attended by 
nine of the nineteen members of the committee. We were 
also able to meet with Dr. Paul Douglass, our general 
chairman, John Hutchinson, coordinator, and W. C. Suth- 
erland, secretary to the committee. These men helped us 
in our thinking. After considerable discussion it was 
agreed to start working on the following three projects: 

Civil Service: That the civil service departments of the 
nation be advised as to the qualifications and the type of 
work involved in the various classes of recreation positions. 
Prior to contacting the civil service departments it was 
suggested that the committee prepare a brief statement as 
to the recreation classifications and a guide list of qualifi- 
cations pertinent to the recreation field, which could be 
used merely as a guide in setting up examinations; that the 
attention of the examining authorities should be drawn to 
up-grading the placement examination; that resident re- 
quirements be removed when possible; and that the exam- 
ination include both a written test and an interview. 

Dorothea Lensch, director of recreation in Portland, 
Oregon, was named chairman of this committee. She has 
chosen the following people from the Northwest to work 
with her: Willard H. Shumard, Mary F. Quirk, Ben Evans, 
Kenneth Fowell, Thomas W. Lantz, Carl S. Munson, and 
S. G. Witter. 

Certification of Recreation Personnel: That the Califor- 
nia certification standards be studied in terms of their 
adaptability to a national standard. Pauline des Grange, 
superintendent of recreation in San Diego, California, was 
appointed chairman of this committee with the privilege of 
choosing members of her own committee. 

Public Relations: That there need to be streamlined bro- 
(1) how to 
select recreation executives (qualifications, et cetera) ; (2) 


chures for mass distribution on the following: 


the essentials of a good recreation department; (3) how to 
select recreation personnel; and (4) recreation policies and 
practices. These materials should be made available to 
mayors, city recreation boards and others to serve as a 
constant reminder that “there are standards” for recreation 
personnel. Stuart Richter, superintendent of parks and 
recreation in Colorado City, Colorado, was appointed 
chairman of this committee with the power to choose mem- 
bers of his committee. 

The Sub-Committee on Placement of Recreation Person- 
nel has received many other suggestions but, for the time 
being, feels that it might be well to concentrate on the 
above. Placement of recreation personnel covers many 
fields. The committee was in agreement that it should move 
slowly and be sure of its ground. It is hoped that within 
the next few months this committee will have something 


more definite to report. (Continued on page 566.) 
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(Continued from page 565) 
Committee Members 


E. Stuart Richter, Colorado Springs, 


Colorado 

Dorothea Lensch, Portland, Oregon 

Gerald P. Burns, New York City 

R. Wayne Cunningham, Hammond. 
Indiana 

Mrs. Pauline des Granges, San Diego. 
California 

Kenneth Fowell, Great Falls, Montana 

Alan L. Heil, Montclair, New Jersey 

L. B. Houston, Dallas, Texas 

Ralph B. McClintock, Omaba, 
Nebraska 

Ben W. Miller. Los Angeles. California 

William P. Mott, Jr.. Oakland, 
California 

Joseph D. Owens, Kansas City. 
Missouri 

Walter Roy, Chicago, Illinois 

Willard B. Stone, Albany, New York 

Alfred P. Strozdas, Paducah, Kentucky 

Clarence L. Thomas, Dayton, Ohio 

Robert Turner, Lanett, Alabama 

Harold S. Wagner, Akron, Ohio 

Russell Foval Decatur. 
Illinois 


(Chairman). 





JUST OFF PRESS 


PROCEEDINGS 


of the 
34th National Recreation Congress 


$2.25 


NATIONAL 
RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 











COSTUMES TO RENT 


CONVENTIONS e PARADES e PAGEANTS 
MINSTRELS e PLAYS e OPERAS, ETC. 


VAN HORN & SON, PHILA. 7, PA. 





Costumers «+ Est. 1852 + Send for Folder. 








CRAFT 


FRE 


120 PAGES... Complete 
Craft Supplies, Tools, De- 
signs, Instruction Books 
from America’s Most Com- 
plete Stock. Includes 
Leather Craft, Glove Mak- 
ing, Lamp Shades, Metal 
Tooling, Cork Craft, Latest 
Textile Paints, Shell Craft, Basketry, Glass 
Etching, Raffia, Rubber Molds, Fascinating 
New Picture Craft and Many Others. 

Send For Your FREE Copy NOW... 


GRIFFIN CRAFT SUPPLIES 
5626-R Telegraph Ave. @ Oakland 9, Calif. 


” CATALOG 
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Listening and Viewing 


New Films 


Educational and entertainment sub- 
jects of Walt Disney Productions. ani- 
History of 
1S minutes, from Kitty Hawk to 
$6.00: The 


mated. technicolor: Ivia- 
tion 
the American Airliner. 
flaskan Eskimo—27 minutes, first of 
a “People and Places” $9.00: 
Behind the Scenes of Walt Disney Stu- 
dio—26 Robert 


ley’s humorous guidance, $9.00; Dis- 


series, 


minutes. with Bench- 


ney Cartoon Parade +1—26 minutes. 
three animated cartoons. $8.00, which 
obtained as 
$3.00. 


also be individual 
films—9 minutes. Asso- 
ciation Films. Incorporated, 347 Madi- 
New York 17, or Ideal 
Films Corporation, 65 East South 
Water Street. ( hicago 1. Illinois. 


may 
From 


son Avenue. 


16mm entertain- 
Holly wood 


favorites, shorts. serials and Westerns. 


Over one thousand 


ment features. including 


listed in the Ideal Films 1953 Enter- 
tainment Catalogue. Rentals for fea- 
tures, mounted in ninety-minute_ pro- 


crams. are from $7.50 to $25.00 on a 


one-day basis. subject to discount on 


eight or more feature programs re- 


served in one year. A separate listing 
of $4.95 bargain features is available. 

“Fitness Through Recreation” films. 
produced by Information Services Di- 
vision, Department of National Health 
ind Welfare. Ottawa: Fitness is a Fam- 
ily 1 flair 15 


neighbors providing their own recrea- 


minutes, a group of 


tion facilities. $3.00: When All the 
People Play—20 minutes. fine and ac- 
tive recreation project. including 
sports. arts and crafts. developed 


through community spirit, $4.50. From 
National Film Board of Canada. 1270 
Avenue of the Americas. New York 20. 


TV in California 
e Now in its second year of bringing 
craft demonstrations to the homes of 
thousands of southern California resi- 
dents. is the TV program, “Playcraft- 
ers Club.” The 
five. from KTLA, at 5:00 p.m., Monday 


through Friday. is presented by five 


telecast. on channel 


public recreation agencies in the Los 


{ngeles area. in cooperation with the 


Section of the 


California 
Each 
and school is assigned one complete 
Arnold Pike, 


as coordinator, the programs have pre- 


Southern 


Teachers Association. agency 


daily program. Under L. 
sented cigar box crafts, “Zulu warrior” 


cork 


crafts, printing with potatoes and many 


project, a one-bug zoo, scrap 
“how-to-makes,” such as puppet stage, 
pocket observatory. table loom, and so 
on. Other Los Angeles TV and radio 
“Taking Ad- 


vantage of Television,” in the October, 


programs were listed in 


1951. issue of RECREATION. 

e Residents of San Mateo, California, 
and college students, many with lunch 
in hand, attended the World’s Series 
last fall through the efforts of the rec- 
reation department and a local electric 
shop. A large TV set was installed in 
baseball 


park. The regular concessionaire dis- 


the grandstand of the city 


persed hot dogs, peanuts and “Cracker 
Jack.” thus creating a true baseball at- 
mosphere. Five hundred spectators at- 
tended the 
Both the recreation department and the 


final game of the series. 
local merchant felt well repaid for their 
efforts. 


allowing the antenna installation to re- 


In fact. the electric house is 
main to be used for future similar at- 


tractions. 


Radio in South Carolina 


The use of state parks as out-door 
classrooms, as well as places of quiet 
recreation, is the goal of the Ranger 
Parks 


casts. 


“school-of-the-air” radio broad- 
For the third 


Carolina state parks division is pre- 


year. the South 


senting twenty-eight, — fifteen-minute, 


weekly 


history and conservation. through ten 


programs in nature, science, 
radio stations in the state. The setting 
for most of the programs is in the state 
parks, where the narrator points out 
things of 


trails. 


interest along the nature 


study A special Ranger Parks 
teachers’ manual, which supplements 
the broadcasts, has been mailed to all 
intermediate and junior high schools 
A teacher may obtain a 
the 


Forestry in Columbia. 


in the state. 


copy from State Commission of 
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Books Received 








ANIMAI Fair, THE. Alice and Martin 
Provensen. Simon and Schuster. 
Inc.. New York 13. Pp. 76. $2.50 


CoMMUNITY WELFARE ORGANIZATION, 
Herbert Hewitt Stroup. Harper and 
Brothers, New York 16. Pp. 612 
$6.00. 

DicTIONARY OF Discarps, Frank M. 
Rich. Association Press. New York 

7. Paper bound. Pp. 143. $3.50. 

PROGRAMS FOR Boys” AND 


HOLIDAY 


GIRLS, Aileen Fisher. Plays. Inc.. 7 
Arlington Street. Boston 16, Mass 
Pp. 374. $3.60. 

Livinc IN THE LATER YEARS. Univer- 
sity of Florida Press. Gainesville. 
Florida. Paper bound. Pp. 176. 
$2.50. 


PROGRAM FOR ELEMENTARY 
Scuoois, THe, Grace Fielder. The 
C. V. Mosby Co.. St. Louis 
bound. Pp. 244. $3.50 

Rug HookINnG AND Brarpinc. Dorothy 


RuyTHMik 


Paper 














Lawless. Studio-Crowell. New York 
16. Pp. 208. $4 50 
Pamphlets 
ALCOHOLISM—A SICKNESS THAT CAN 
Be Beaten, Alton L. Blakeslee. Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 


38th Street. New York 16 Pp. K a 


eat 

CINCINNATI Report. THe. Council of 
Social Agencies. 312 West Ninth 
Street. Cincinnati 2. Pp. 276. $2.00. 


EXPLORING YOUR PERSONALITY, Wil- 
liam Ek. Henry. Science Research As- 

57 West Grand Ave- 
nue. Chicago 10. Pp. 19. $.40. 

FotK Dance Guipe. Paul Schwartz. 
Box 342. Cooper Station. New York 

z Pp. 16. $.50. 

Forest FirE FIGHTING FUNDAMENTALS. 
Department of Natural 
Division of Forestry. Sacramento 14. 
Pp. 59. 

HEALTH SERVICES IN City ScHoo.s, H. 
F. Kilander. Superintendent of 

United States Govern- 

Office. Washington 


Pp. 68. $.25. 


sociation, Ine.. 


Resources. 


Documents. 
ment Printing 
ae | a 
HEALTHY PERSONALITY FOR 
Cuitp, A. Health Publications In- 
stitute, Inc., 216 North Dawson 
Street, Raleigh, N. C. Pp. 197. $1.00. 
Leisure ACTIVITIES OF YOUTH IN BER- 
KELEY, Davis McEntire. Berkeley 
Council of Social Welfare. City Hall. 
serkeley 4, Calif. Pp. 53. $1.25. 
REVIEW oF Day CAMPs IN Cuicaco, A. 


EVERY 
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1952. Chicago Recreation Commis- 
sion. 100 North Central Park Boule- 
vard, Chicago 24. Pp. 14. 

ScuooL HousinG FoR’ PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, Romaine 
P. Mackie. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 206. 
Shas 

STRENGTHENING OUR FOREIGN PoLicy. 
Public Affairs Committee. Inc... New 
York 16. Pp. 28. $.25. 

THe 1952 “PR” Guine. Division of 
Press and Radio Relations. National 
I-ducation Association of the United 
States, 1201 Sixteenth Street. N.W.. 


Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 32. $.15. 
Lsinc Your Hie Scuoot Liprary. 
Martin Rossoff. The H. W. Wilson 
Co.. New York 52. Pp. io. &70. 


WHeN CHILDREN Face Crises. George 
J. Mohr. M.D.. Science Research 
\ssoc.. Chicago 10. Pp. 19. $.40. 

Younc Workers IN 1952. Annual Re- 
port. the National Child Labor Com- 


mittee. 419 Fourth Avenue. New 
York 16. Pp. Zz. 
YOUTH AND THE Com™MunNITyY, Part I. 


Community Chests and Councils of 
America, Inc., 8 West 40th Street. 
New York 18. Pp. 64. $.90. 
YouTH AND THE ComMMUNITY. Part II 
For Schools. Community Chests 
and Councils of America. Inc. 8 
West 40th Street. New York 18. 
Pp. 76. $.90. 





Magazines 











\MERICAN City, December 1952 
Dade County's New Marinas and 
Boat Lift. 


BEACH AND PooL, November 1952 
Pool Volume. 
Three Prize W inning Pool Projects. 
Juntor Leacur, November 1952 
Children’s Museums. 
Aid the Field. 


PARKS AND RECREATION. 


How Leagues 
Vovember 


Outdoor Education in City Living. 
Dr. J. B. Kirkpatrick. 

Origin and Development of Parks, 
Part Il. Chas. E. Doell. 

How a Small Town Built a Recrea- 
tion Area. 

Park District Runs a Work-Recrea- 
tion Camp, Richard E. Walpole. 

The Park-School System in Grand 
Rapids. Frederick C. See. 

Maintenance Mart. 

December 1952 

Playfield Drainage and 
tion, W. H. Warren. 

Maintenance Mart. 

ParRK MAINTENANCE, December 1952 

Golf Course Studies Reveal How 
Municipals Are Doing. 

Old Barn Foundation Now Serves in 
Park as Unique Type of Picnic 
Center. 


Construc- 





We ATAITC * Te ’ . . 
FENNIS FOR TEACHERS 
Enlarged Edition, 227 pp... . $3.50 

MEN AND WOMEN TENNIS COACHES—This 
book gives stroke mechanics and strategy: teaching 
methods for handling large groups of pupils on one 

ourt Included are 73 

grams; Official Tennis Rules; 


action photos and dia 
graphic wall chart 
with 18 sketches 
TOATAIIC Cr Tor aa wl 
PENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
4 handbook for players, 109 pp... . $1.50 
PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE. This 
self-instruction handbook gives simple directions 
for learning the nine tennis strokes and improving 
sur court strategy in both singles and doubles 
13 action photos and illustrations that show how 
champions play their shots 


Send for these books on approval: Helen 
Driver, Frost Woods, Madison 4, Wis. 

















WANTED PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 





Camp Fire Girls is interested in you. 


The opportunity for which we wish to consider you is that of a pro- 
fessional staff member in a local Camp Fire Council. 


We believe this is a good job because: 


1. You will utilize immediately every bit of knowledge and skill you have attained. 

2. Your position is one of great significance for the world of today and tomorrow. You 
will have a part in the development of girls for the democratic way of life. 

3. You will have immediate status in the community in which you work by virtue of 
association with a respected, national organization. 

4. You will benefit by progressive personne! practices, with a salary in keeping with the 


best standards of social agencies. 


This job can be an exciting experience you may wish to enter or 


it can become your lifetime career. 


For a personal response please write about your background and 


interests to: 


Edna d'lssertelle, Director 

Department of Personnel and Training 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

16 East 48th Street, New York 17, New York 
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Recommended Standards 
for the Group Care of Children of 
Elementary School Age. 


Play Schools Association, 119 West 
57th Street, New York 19. Pp. 15. 
$.25. 

A play school program is devised 
specifically for children from five to 
twelve years of age. In it, the children 
are assigned to groups according to 
age and emotional maturity, with a 
continuity of regular attendance, and 
assignment of each child to his own 
homeroom and leader. 

This small, blue pamphlet, based on 
play school experiences throughout 
the country, sets certain minimum 
standards on program, required staff. 
staff qualifications, material and equip 
ment, space, records, work with parents 
and families, and health and safety, the 
latter including such details as room 
temperature, toilet facilities necessary 
and amount of lighting needed. 

Departments. organizations and 
leaders working with children from 
five to twelve will wish to become fa 
miliar with these standards, 
though their program may not be in 
a play school setting. Certain basi 
standards are necessary in any good 
program, and these will add to the con 
siderable _ literature being de 
veloped on this subject. The Play 
Schools Association must be congratu 
lated on its simple, carefully prepared 
statement.—V irginia Musselman, Pro 
gram Service, National Recreation As 
sociation. 


even 


now 


American School and University 


Volume 24, 1952-53 


American School Publishing 
New York. Pp. 1007. $5.00. 
Like earlier editions, the 1952-53 

volume of American School and Uni 
versity contains much information that 
is of interest and value to persons cor 
cerned with the field of recreatior 
This profusely illustrated volume con 
tains many photographs and plans of 
recreation facilities indoors and out 
and many articles which relate to the 
planning of recreation features in con 
nection with school plants. 
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new Publications 


Covering the 


Leisure-time Field 


Of spec ial significance is the article 
by Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, Sr., describ- 
ing the Sunset Community Center of 
San Francisco, an outstanding example 
of cooperative planning on the part of 
school city authorities. “School 
and College Swimming Pools,” by R. 
Jackson Smith, is an exceptionally fine 
discussion of principles in the design 


and 


and construction of indoor pools. The 
“Symposium: Good Maintenance Prac- 
tices” affords many suggestions for the 
care of recreation buildings and 
“Trends in Multi-Purpose Rooms” like- 
wise offers ideas for indoor recreation 
facilities. Of major interest is the ar- 
ticle. “‘Facilities for School Camping.” 
by George and Louise Donaldson. 
Many of the other articles point out 
the increasing provision of recreation 
facilities in school buildings and the 
enlistment of community cooperation 
in planning these facilities. These tend- 
encies are especially illustrated in an 
irticle describing the new Negro Ju- 
High School in Temple. Texas, 
contains a number of features 
that are specifi ally designed to afford 
1 recreation center for the Negro com- 


nloz 


whit h 


munity 


The voluminous section describing 
various products of interest to school 
officials affords a source of information 
that 


ire needed in the development and 


on a great variety of materials 
maintenance of a municipal recreation 
George D. Butler. Research 


National Recreation <As- 


system. 
De partment 


sociation. 


Recreation Leadership 
Walter L. Stone and Charles G. Stone. 
The William-Frederick New 
York. Pp. 81. $2.00. 


This publication. 
i1uthorship. is designed to serve as “a 


Press. 


under father-son 
manual of program planning. philoso- 
phy. and development, and of the skills 
ot leadership needed in the use of 
leisure time that makes for fullness of 
life through and makes for 
creative, democratic living.” 

The manual begins with an over-all 
view of the need for planning for the 
a democratic people and 


leisure. 


leisure of 


what should be included in that plan- 
ning. It describes the duties of the 
recreation leader and the qualities, 
skills and techniques required, the 
training necessary, and closes with an 
over-all view of the field of recreation 
and its relation to other fields of hu- 
man and social welfare. 

The volume contains many valuable 
suggestions as to functions, duties and 
procedures of recreation leaders, pre- 
sents an interesting discussion of the 
nature and significance of recreation 
and affords much material which 
merits study by individuals looking 
toward service in the recreation field. 
It would be more readable and effec- 
tive. however, if it contained illustra- 
tions of the method by which general 
principles are applied in specific sit- 
uations, or examples affording evi- 
dence that the authors were actually 
drawing upon their own varied ex- 
ereater extent than 

advisable. 
upon other 


periences. To a 
would 
the authors 
sources for their material. 


seem necessary or 


have drawn 


In many respects the purpose of 
helping present and potential recrea- 
tion leaders has been achieved. One 
might question however the validity 
of such statements as: “Our most vital 
spiritual problem is the problem of 
leisure”: “The schoolroom is devoted 
primarily to the study of books”: “The 
time, 
there is no adequate place for our 
youth”; “All important administrative 
decisions should be made by the par- 
or of such 
should be 


and 


way society is at the present 


ticipants who are effected”: 
“Recreation 
and not discriminatory’; 
“Recreation believes in intelligence’- 


comments as: 


social 


to name only a few. 





Student Aid for Recreation 
Majors—P 162 

Copies of this booklet listing 

scholarships, fellowships and as- 

sistantships are still available 

from the National Recreation As- 

sociation. Fifteen cents—free to 


active Associate Members. 
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ANNE LIVINGS 


MILDRED SCANLON 


hrRaANK AL St 


GRACE WALKER 


Recreation Leadership Courses 


I 


Sponsored by the National Recreation Association 
and 


| on al Rec reation \oen ies 
February, March and April 1955 


( Ralph J. Andrews, Director, North Carolina Recreation Commission. 
Education Building Annex, Room 134, Raleigh 


P ( f Cecil F. Martin, Director of Recreation, Jeflerson Recreation Center, 
| 6-19 1501 East Villa Street 
s | ro, ¢ Ross Cunningham, Director of Recreation 
\ ) 
( California L.. L. Seifert, Executive Director, Chico Area Recreation Department, 
6-19 117 Broadway 
. ~ \ Carolina Miss Dorothy Morefield, Program Director, Recreation Commission, 


Community Building, P. O. #453 


( Nerth Carolin Miss Mabel Smith, Greensboro Recreation Department 
I 
uf , 
Salk \ Carolina Loyd B. Hathaway, Superintendent, Department of Recreation 
( ent 1 Dunham V. Reinig, Director, Recreation Association, Riverside Ree- 
I ry 9-12 reation Center 
| Pennsy Miss Dora Jane Frangona, Supervisor of Girls and Adult Activities, 
1-26 Department of Public Recreation, City Building 
Mair t tive) John H. Crain, Jr., Director of Recreation, 260 Congress Street 
Oak P | Miss Lilly Ruth Hanson, Acting Director, Stevenson Playground, Lake 
1 Street and Taylor Avenue 
‘red Caswell, Director, Lanett Recreation Departmen 
| \ Fred ¢ lH, D I I Depart t 
Br \ L. E. Kibler, Assistant Supervisor Health and Physical Education, 


Safety and Recreation, State Board of Education, Richmond 


Miss Marian Thompson, Executive Secretary, Community Council, 


Alt rs 
1008 Jackson 


N Kirby M. Stoll, Special Activities Supervisor, Department of Public 
f Parks and Recreation, Central Park 
- nnesse W. C. MeHlorris, Director, Department of Recreation 
Jersey Mrs. Lola Robinson, West Side Community Center 


Mrs. Elizabeth Kiser, Extension Associate in Recreation, lowa State 
College of Agriculture 


National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to at 


' f stitute, contents of course, registration procedure, and the like, communicate with 











RECREATION 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Medal of Honor 





Major William E. Barber, USUC i 


He Asked Permission to Stay 


=) 


Eicurt THOUSAND weary marines lay be- 
sieged at Yudam-ni; three thousand more 
were at Hagaru-ri, preparing a_break- 
through to the sea. Guarding a frozen 
mountain pass between them, Major 
Barber, with only a company, held their 
fate in his hands. Encirclement threat- 
ened him; he was ordered to withdraw. 
But he asked permission to stay. and for 
five zero-cold days the company held the 
pass against attack. The Major, badly 
wounded, was carried about on a stretcher 
to direct defense. When relief came, only 
eighty-four men could walk away. But 
Major Barber's action had been decisive 


in saving a division. 


“IT know.” says Major Barber, “that you 
at home realize what hard jobs our sons 
and brothers are doing in America’s armed 
forces. Maybe you haven't realized that 
youre helping those men—whenever you 
invest in U.S. Defense Bonds. True, Bonds 
are personal financial security for you. But 
they also strengthen our economy—to pro- 
duce the good arms and food and medical 


care that make our men secure.” 


Peace is for the strong! 
For peace and prosperity save with 
U.S. Defense Bonds! 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now. improved 
Series E Bonds start paying interest after 6 
months. And average 3% interest, compounded 
semiannually when held to maturity! Also, 
all maturing E Bonds automatically go on 
earning—at the new rate—for 10 more years. 
Today, start investing in Series E Defense 


Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


7 ith t 
Wagazine 
Ame rica. 


en 














